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and poetical selections, challenging ques- 
tions, and numerous illustrations. March 
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structure of the language. From a basic beginning each lesson succes- 
sively stresses an additional important point with each dialogue encom- 
passing a situation in which every listener can be involved. This natural 
progression lends itself to a normal cumulative process of learning. An 
important additional factor is that each dialogue is supplemented by 
sound effects giving a realistic background to the spec ific situation. 

Of utmost importance is the fact that each lesson is followed by exercises 
covering the vital points of that lesson with pauses for student repetition. 
Phonetic exercises and graphic illustrations are included. 


THE RECORDED VOICES ARE THOSE OF 40 
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istically encountered by American students. The precise reproduction of the 
spoken French with its articulation, rhythm, and pitch, enables the student to 
perfect his aural perception and provides an exact model for him to reproduce. 
In each lesson, every sound under consideration is first given isolated, next in 
short words, then in short sentences, and finally, in a literary passage taken from 
well-known works of celebrated French writers. This permits the student to use 
the particular sound he has just mastered in a meaningful context and at the same 
time to perfect his French rhythm and inflections. 
The present edition has two noteworthy innovations: 
1. Long playing high fidelity records which reproduce the spoken French with 
ailing precision and 
2. A pause long enough for the student to repeat the sound, word, phrase or 
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Marivaux: The Mirror and the Mask 


William S. Rogers 


N THE FIRST number of Le Spectateur français, Marivaux recounts 
an incident supposedly drawn from his own life. The passage, perhaps 
more frequently quoted than any other in Marivaux’s prose writings, 

tells how, at the age of seventeen, he fell in love with a charming and 
beautiful young lady whose principal attraction for him resided in her in- 
difference to her own beauty, her lack of coquetry, her complete naturalness. 
One day, after leaving her presence, he discovered that he had left behind a 
glove which he returned to retrieve. Unnoticed, he came upon his lady-love 
studying herself in her mirror. She was rehearsing all the facial expressions, all 
the side glances, all the gestures which had so bewitched him during their 
conversation. She was, so to speak, practicing her scales. For her, it was a 
moment of mild embarrassment; for the youthful Marivaux, it was a moment 
of frightening lucidity. 


“Ah! mademoiselle, je vous demande pardon, lui dis-je, d’avoir mis jusqu'ici sur le 
compte de la nature des appas dont tout l’honneur n’est dû qu’à votre industrie. 

— Qu'est-ce que signifie ce discours? me répondit-elle. 

—Vous parlerai-je plus franchement, lui dis-je. Je viens de voir les machines de 
l'Opéra. Il me divertira toujours, mais il me touchera moins.” Je sortis là-dessus, et 
c'est de cette aventure que naquit en moi cette misanthropie qui ne m'a point quittée 


[sic], et qui m’a fait passer ma vie à examiner les hommes, et à m’amuser de mes 
réflexions. 


Marivaux for the rest of his life would experience an unholy joy in catching 
people unawares, mask off, or mirror in hand. 

The mirror and the mask: these two themes recur with such frequency 
in the writings of Marivaux and represent so vividly his close observation 
of the human comedy, his desire to probe the reality that lies behind ap- 
pearances, that an examination of them may serve as a useful approach to 
his world. Recent critics such as Claude Roy, Jean Rousset and Mario 
Matucci have briefly treated these themes, which, however, can be profitably 
amplified. 

The mirror is a magnificent instrument of self-awareness. Marianne, at 
the age of sixteen, tries on the first fine clothes she has ever owned before 
the mirror of her humble room above the mercer’s shop. She sees herself as 
it were for the first time, and is naively enchanted with what she sees. In 
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La Seconde Surprise de l'amour, Lisette attempts to revive her mistress’ in- 
terest in her appearance, in men and in life generally, by forcing her to look 
at herself in a mirror. In the five Lettres contenant une aventure, the heroine, 
her self-confidence shaken by the neglect of her first suitor, is elated at the 
realization that she has attracted the attention of not one, but two other 
eligible young men. She can scarcely wait for the last guest to leave so that 
she can rush to her room to be alone with her mirror, to reassess her 
charms, to practice her scales. In one of his late plays, La Dispute (1744), 
Marivaux invents a delightful fantasy in which a prince and his fiancée 
Hermiane argue as to whether the first example of inconstancy in love was 
set by a man or a woman. It would seem difficult, to an imagination less 
fertile than Marivaux’s, to adduce adequate evidence to settle the dispute. 
It so happens that the same argument had arisen at the court of the prince’s 
father, eighteen or nineteen years before. The king conducted an experiment. 
He selected four infants, two girls and two boys, to be brought up, isolated 
from one another and from the world, in the care of two aged servants, 
Mesrou and Carise. The experiment has now reached the stage where 
results can be observed. The prince and Hermiane will watch, from a hiding- 
place, what happens when these young people re-enact for them, as it were, 
the first days of creation. The young maiden Eglé glimpses her own image 
for the first time in a stream. She calls to Carise, her elderly companion: 

EGLe, regardant.—Ah! Carise, approchez, venez voir; il y a quelque chose qui habite 
dans le ruisseau qui est fait comme une personne, et elle parait aussi étonnée de moi 
que je le suis d’elle. 

CanisE, riant.—Eh! non, c'est vous que vous y voyez; tous les ruisseaux font cet 
effet-la. 

Ecte.—Quoi! c'est là moi, c'est mon visage? 

Carise.—Sans doute. 

EcLe.—Mais savez-vous bien que cela est très beau, que cela fait un objet charmant? 
Quel dommage de ne l'avoir pas su plus tôt! 

Carise.—Il est vrai que vous êtes belle. ; 

Ecce.—Comment “belle”? admirable! cette découverte-la m’enchante (Elle se regarde 
encore:) Le ruisseau fait toutes mes mines, et toutes me plaisent. Vous devez avoir eu 
bien du plaisir à me regarder, Mesrou et vous. Je passerai ma vie à me contempler; que 
je vais m’aimer à présent!? 

Does the mirror merely express for Marivaux a type of Narcissism? It is 
true that it affords self-awareness, reassurance, delight, and a_practice- 
keyboard for many of his heroines. For them, however, as for the innocent 
Eglé, awareness of self is rapidly followed by awareness of others. As we 
shall see, inevitable comparisons result. 

The problem is complex. The reflection in the mirror, although it represents 
objective reality, is nonetheless viewed by a purely subjective beholder who 


2. Marivaux, Théâtre complet, ed. Marcel Arland (Bibliothèque de la Pléiade, 1949), 
p. 1350. All succeeding page references to Marivaux’s theater pertain to this volume. 
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is, in a sense, a distorting mirror herself. Marivaux imagines the plight of an 
ill-favoured woman, with a misshapen nose, as she places herself before her 
mirror. Her nose remains misshapen, says Marivaux, but she takes good 
care not to concentrate on that. Her eye will fall on other features which, 
all taken together, will bring the nose into focus as an asset rather than a 
liability. If all the features are unfortunate, she will create of them in her 
own mental image, through art or vanity, or both, a harmonious whole more 
attractive than regular beauty itself, and satisfying to her, if not to others. 


For Marivaux, each person is a mirror, receiving and distorting the re- 
flections of others, and at the same time a mask, trying to achieve the most 
flattering possible picture in the mirrors of others. This explains his passion 
for scrutinizing closely the reactions of people on people. The image in the 
mirror is sometimes beclouded by the breath of passion, distorted by jealousy, 
embellished by the wishful thinking of vanity. Marivaux’s role is to polish 
the surface, to smooth out the deforming concavities and convexities, and 
to present to his audience both the distortion and the reality. Once the dis- 
tortion has been rectified by the objective observer, the quality of the mirror, 
and of the reality which it reflects, can be assessed properly. 

Several examples have already been given of Marivaux’s use of the mirror 
or its equivalent as a sort of stage-prop. We may now examine some of the 
more subtle uses of the mirror technique as an artistic device, most evident 
in the plays, and of such frequent occurrence as to become almost a trade- 
mark. 

The two chief protagonists in a Marivaux play usually reflect, like mirrors 
placed on opposite sides of a room, each other’s outlook on life. In La Seconde 
Surprise de l'amour, La Marquise and Le Chevalier mirror each others 
sorrow for a lost love. In La Double Inconstance, Silvia and Arlequin reflect 
each other’s attempt to remain faithful to their first love in spite of the in- 
voluntary formation of new attachments. In Le Jeu de l'amour et du hasard, 
Silvia and Dorante are such exact mirrors of each other that they adopt the 
same expedient (that of disguising themselves as servants) for the same 
purpose (that of examining closely the person they may be called upon to 
marry). In Les Sincéres, Ergaste and La Marquise reflect each other’s pas- 
sion for complete and outspoken honesty in social intercourse. Here the 
mirrors crack under the strain. In Les Serments indiscrets, Lucile and Damis 
share a common disinclination for the ties of matrimony which is gradually 
dispelled as they come to know each other better. 

A second mirror device occurs in most of Marivaux’s plays. The servants, 
who advise, cajole, mimic, follow and lead their masters and mistresses, 
provide a laughing gallery of distortion. This is achieved in a variety of 
ways. The servants fall in and out of love according to the vicissitudes of 
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their masters’ love affairs. Sometimes they take the initiative and see to it 
that the mistress and master fall in love to protect their own interests; some- 
times they follow, taking their cue from their betters. There is, of course, 
nothing new or original in this device, a classic example of which is found 
in Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilbomme. But no playwright has used it more 
persistently and effectively than Marivaux. The love scenes between Lisette 
and Arlequin in Le Jeu de l'amour et du basard, skillfully placed at appro- 
priate moments in the development of the love between Silvia and Dorante, 
are masterpieces of comic distortion. 


Moreover, in Marivaux, the servants represent, on their own level, the 
same traits of character, foibles or prejudices, as the master or mistress. If 
the mistress is overly proud of her rank in society, so is the maid: Angélique 
and Lisette in Le Préjugé vaincu. If she is fickle and inconstant, so is the 
maid: La Comtesse and Lisette in L'Heureux Stratagème. If the master is a 
gay young man-about-town, needing to be taken down a peg, so is the valet: 
Rosimond and Frontin, in Le Petit-Maitre corrigé. 


Although the technique of multiple mirrors is used to best advantage in 
Marivaux’s dramatic works, it is also to be found in the novels. In Pharsamon, 
ou les folies romanesques, Marivaux provides an early and largely unsuccess- 
ful example of composition in depth which he was later to use so skillfully. 
Here too the servants echo the sighs, the complicated professions of love, 
the grandiloquent phraseology of their master and mistress. In Les Effets 
surprenants de la sympathie, we are involved in recurrent episodes so similar 
in content—disguises, imprisonments, abductions, infidelities—that they seem 
like opposing mirrors repeating into infinity an image not worth reflecting in 
the first place. In La Voiture embourbée, a shorter and more effective piece 
of fiction, a more original mirror technique is used. Five travellers, because 
of an accident to their coach, while away the night by inventing a novel in 
which each takes up the narrative where the other left off. In the first part 
of La Voiture embourbée, the character of each of the travellers has been 
well delineated. In the second part, the twist each one in his turn gives to 
the impromptu story provides an accurate reflection of his character. In 
Marivaux’s last long work of fiction, the final three parts of La Vie de Mari- 
anne, published in 1741, we find a further example of the mirror technique 
within a story. Through adversity, and through a desire to avoid a marriage 
which is being urged upon her, Marianne has been driven to a decision to 
take the veil. She reveals her intention to a dear nun friend of hers, Tervire, 
who offers to tell her life’s story to Marianne so that she may judge whether 
the convent is the right place for her. The story reaches the point at which 
Tervire, at almost exactly Marianne’s age, first experiences the desire to enter 
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the convent. She reveals her intentions to a dear friend of hers, a nun, who 
offers to tell her life’s story to Tervire so that she may judge whether the 
convent is the right place for her. Profondeur en abyme? Had Gide been 
familiar with La Vie de Marianne at the time when he first discussed his 
well-known theory, he would have had an excellent example to add to the 
already impressive list in his Journal. 

The extraordinary subtlety of the interplay of reflections passing from one 
human mirror to another may be observed in a brief scene taken from Le 
Spectateur français. A young lady realizes that a mutual attraction is develop- 
ing between herself and a personable young man. He casts tender glances 
in her direction, mutely imploring her to return them. “. . . il vit bien que 
je m’empéchais de observer à mon tour” remarks the young lady (p. 124). 
But in this mime of mirrors and masks, the reader wonders, and Marivaux 
wants him to wonder, how the young lady could see so clearly that the 
young man could see so clearly that she was refraining from looking at him. 

The mirror calls forth the mask. According to Marivaux, one must fit 
into that vast category of porteurs de visages in order to move in society. 
The mirror of self-awareness and the mirror of other human beings as they 
reflect ourselves help us to prepare a mask necessary for participation in the 
mime of the human comedy. 

What forms does the mask assume? As in the case of the mirror, the 
actual object is used at times as a stage-prop. In La Méprise, for instance, 
the masks carried, and worn at appropriate moments in the action by two 
sisters, Hortense and Clarice, provide the source of the comic misunderstand- 
ing which so bewilders the hero, Ergaste. When the masks are removed in 
the final act, true identities are established, and the misunderstanding is 
cleared up. 

The most common form of the mask in Marivaux is that of the disguise. 
Here he had an abundance of models to choose from in the traditions of 
the Italian and French theatres. He used the device of disguise purely as a 
source of comedy in Le Pére prudent et équitable. In one of his last plays, 
La Femme fidéle (1755), preserved only in fragmentary form, the disguise 
is used as a source of pathos. The Marquis, supposedly killed in a foreign 
land, reappears disguised as a friend bearing a message for the widowed 
Marquise about to marry again much against her will. The disguise enables 
him to see the true sorrow and fidelity of his wife. When he reveals his 
identity, the recognition scene is one of genuine emotion. 

The period of nearly five decades which separate Le Pére prudent et 
équitable from La Femme fidèle shows such frequent and varied use of 
Marivaux’s device of the disguise that a complete analysis would be impossible 
here. One of the most successful examples for straight comic effect is the 
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disguise of Eraste in L'Ecole des meres. For sheer virtuosity, the use of dis- 
guise in Le Triomphe de l'amour could scarcely be rivalled. Here it pro- 
duces, not comic scenes, but scenes of disturbing and equivocal subtlety. 

Marivaux’s heroes and heroines often adopt the mask of disguise in order 
to view more clearly the person whom they are to marry. This is the start- 
ing-point for the adventures of Le Jeu de l'amour et du basard, in which the 
disguise becomes the instrument for delicate psychological analysis. When 
we witness the unsuccessful inner struggle of Silvia, disguised as the servant 
Lisette, to resist the attractions of Dorante, disguised as the valet Bourgignon, 
we share with her that delicious moment of lucidity when he drops his mask 
and she sees that her instinct has guided her correctly: “Je vois clair dans 
mon coeur” (p. 708). 


The mask and its counterpart, the disguise, are merely visible signs of the 
barriers which man erects between himself and society. We may now 
examine some of the less obvious forms of the mask as Marivaux presents 
them. 

The problem of spontaneity, sincerity, and naturalness, haunted Marivaux. 
One of the tragedies of social life in his time, he feels, is that the mask is 
imposed at such an early age on children. He devotes a passage in the 
sixteenth number of Le Spectateur francais to the pathetic spectacle of those 
well-rehearsed marionettes who come to life for a brief moment only when 
their father is absent from the room. Nonetheless, the social mask is neces- 
sary. It fascinated Marivaux partly because of the essence that lies behind 
it, but partly for its own sake. His intention is not that of tearing away the 
protective mask and discarding it, but rather that of making us aware, 
delicately and subtly, that the mask always exists, that it must be penetrated, 
and that something interesting and worthy of study lies behind it. Marivaux 
does not revile the mask, like Rousseau, but comes to terms with it and 
enjoys it as a part of the spectacle of life. 

Indeed, the most disagreeable mask of all is the mask of aggressive sincerity 
because it is unnatural for man as a social being to be unmindful of the finer 
feelings of his fellow men, or to be unwilling to spare them on occasion. 
What would happen in a society without masks, peopled by beings who say 
exactly what they think? Marivaux’s fertile imagination invents such a society 
in his ingenious tale Le Voyageur dans le Nouveau Monde, contained in Le 
Cabinet du Philosopbe (Nos. 6-11). Marivaux’s desire to penetrate the mask 
is clear at the outset. 


. en vous peignant ces hommes que j'ai trouvés, je vais vous donner le portrait 
des hommes faux avec qui vous vivez, je vais lever le masque qu’ils portent. Vous savez 
ce qu’ils paraissent, et non pas ce qu’ils sont; vous ne connaissez point leur âme; vous 
allez la voir, pour ainsi dire, au visage. Et ce visage vaut bien la peine d’étre considéré, 
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ne fût-ce que pour n'être point la dupe de celui qu'on y substitue, et que vous prenez 
pour le véritable. 

Mais, direz-vous peut-être, que gagnerai-je à cela? En me faisant connaître les hommes, 
vous allez me dégoûter d’eux. . . . Je sais bien en gros que les hommes sont faux; que 
dans chaque homme il y en a deux, pour ainsi dire, l’un qui se montre, et l’autre qui se 
cache. Celui qui se montre, voila le mien aujourd’hui; voila celui avec qui je dois vivre 
. . . gardez vos découvertes, je ne vous les envie point, et je vous crois même fort à 
plaindre de les avoir faites. 

— Moi! point du tout; vous vous trompez. Je ne saurais vous exprimer le repos, la 
liberté, Pindépendance dont je jouis. Je n’ai jamais été si content, je ne me suis jamais 
diverti de si bon coeur, que depuis ma découverte. Je suis à la comédie depuis le matin 
jusqu’au soir. . . . Je vais instruire votre esprit, sans affliger votre coeur; je vais vous 
donner des lumiéres, et non pas des chagrins; vous allez devenir philosophe, et non pas 
misanthrope. Le philosophe ne hait ni ne fuit les hommes, quoiqu’il les connaisse; il 
n’a pas cette puérilité. Sans compter qu'ils lui servent de spectacle, il est lui-même, en 
sa qualité d'homme, uni à eux par une infinité de petits liens dont il sent l'utilité et la 
douceur; seulement il les tient toujours si aisés à rompre en cas de besoin, que son âme 
en badine, et n’en est jamais génée.* 


The adventures which befail the traveller in this “new world” are many. 
In a delightful scene, a young lady tells him, without a trace of marivaudage, 
how extraordinarily attractive she finds him. We hear an inn-keeper reveal 
with complete candor her desire to take as much money as possible from her 
guests. We see what happens below-stairs while the master is supposedly 
away on his travels. We have laid bare before us the hidden motives of 
seemingly disinterested deeds. 

The technique of the story causes some ambiguity. At times the con- 
versations are reported in the coded language of normal social usage, and 
then deciphered by Marivaux. At other times they are transmitted in clear. 
In either case, we are seldom left in serious doubt how to interpret what is 


going on. In one passage, where some deciphering seems called for, Marivaux 
explains to his reader how easy it is: 


Leur naïveté n’est pas dans leurs mots, j'ai peut-être oublié d'en prévenir le lecteur; 
elle est dans la tournure de leurs discours, dans l'air qu’ils ont en parlant, dans leur 
ton, dans leur geste, même dans leurs regards; mais, par tous ces signes, leurs pensées 
se trouvent si nettement, si ingénument exprimées, que des paroles prononcées ne seraient 
pas plus claires. Tout cela forme une langue à part qu’il faut entendre, que j’entendais 
alors dans les autres pour la première fois de ma vie, que j'avais moi-même parlée 
quelquefois, sans y prendre garde, et sans avoir eu besoin de l’apprendre; car elle est 
naturelle et comme forcée dans toutes les ames.* 


Sans avoir eu besoin de l'apprendre. The mask then can be something 
instinctive as well as something purposely adopted. In La Vie de Marianne, 
the heroine needs no lessons to deal with Monsieur de Climal, or with 


3. Marcel Arland, Marivaux (N. R. F., Paris, 1950), p. 259. 
4. Marivaux, Romans, ed. Marcel Arland (Bibliothèque de la Pléiade, 1949), p. 939. 
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Valville, or with the society into which Madame de Miran introduces her. In 
Le Paysan parvenu, Jacob effortlessly finds the appropriate mask to win 
Mademoiselle Habert and Madame de Fécour. The circumstances of social 
intercourse create for us, and from within us, the mask that we are to wear. 

Yet, if the formation of the social mask can be innocent, involuntary, 
natural, so to speak, the grace with which it is worn can be improved as we 
advance in social maturity. The elegant woman of the world who recounts 
the adventures of her youth when she was simply Marianne measures the 
distance between the social mask donned by Marianne before her humble 
mirror, and the exquisite refinements of her toilette when she had mastered 
the ways of the world. 

“All nature is but art, unknown to thee,” wrote Pope in another context. 
The mask is compounded of nature and of art. Here, if ever, true art is to 
conceal art. Le Spectateur frangais describes a young lady at the theater who 
sees a young man who had courted her and dropped her. He is anxious to 
attract her attention; she is equally anxious that he should know that she is 
studiously unconcerned whether he exists or not. The by-play is brilliantly 
described. The situation is reminiscent of another to which reference has 
already been made. But here, the young lady possesses a more worldly wise 
and discerning awareness of the role she is playing. She comments, “La 
nature n’est pas plus vraie que mon art dans ces occasions.””° 

To illustrate the application of Marivaux’s concept of the mirror and the 
mask to the mime of life, the theme of cattiness will serve perhaps better 
than any other. It clearly fascinated him, for he uses it frequently and 
effectively. Cattiness represents for him one of the best distorting mirrors, 
one of the most satisfactorily penetrable masks available to the artist. 

In La Dispute, the charming young Eglé became aware of her own beauty 
by admiring her image in a stream. Her first encounter with another human 
being of her own age is with the handsome Azor, who falls in love with 
her as soon as he sees her. The reflection of her beauty in the flattering 
mirror of his eyes is a further source of delight to her. Her second en- 
counter is with the young maiden Adine, fully as beautiful as herself, who 
has been brought up in similar seclusion. Eglé and Adine dislike each other 
intensely on sight. After a remarkably outspoken and hostile appraisal of 
each other’s appearance, Eglé departs in a dudgeon. Now let us see what 
Eglé’s image becomes in the distorting mirror of her rival. Adine describes 
her thus: “Voici 4 présent comment elle est faite: c’est un visage fache, 
renfrogné, qui n’est pas noir comme celui de Carise, qui n’est pas blanc comme 
le mien non plus; c’est une couleur qu’on ne peut pas bien dire . . . couleur 
indifférente; elle a des yeux, comment vous dirai-je? des yeux qui ne font pas 


5. Ibid. p. 814. 
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plaisir, qui regardent, voilà tout; une bouche ni grande ni petite, une bouche 
qui lui sert à parler; une figure toute droite, et qui serait pourtant à peu près 
comme la nôtre, si elle était bien faite; elle a des mains qui vont et qui 
viennent, des doigts longs et maigres, je pense; avec une voix rude et aigre; 
oh! vous la reconnaitrez bien” (p. 1363). 


In the tenth number of Le Cabinet du Philosophe, Marivaux invents a well- 
contrived situation which illustrates the extraordinary power of distortion 
that jealousy can produce. A widow in her middle forties, the acknowledged 
beauty of her locality, has a suitor a few ye..s younger than herself. After 
a while, she becomes painfully aware that he is deserting her for a younger 
person whom she cannot identify. In her vanity, she cannot imagine anyone 
for miles around who could vie with her charms and steal her suitor away 
from her. Anxious for information about her unknown rival, she finally turns 
to a local magician, who offers to help her with the aid of a magic mirror on 
the surface of which he can conjure up the exact image of any person whom 
she wishes to see. Throughout this scene Marivaux’s deft hand corrects the 
distortions. When the image of the hated rival appears in the mirror, the 
widow says to the magician: “‘Quoi! . . . est-ce donc là celle qu’il me 
préfère? Pensez-vous que ce visage-là puisse lui servir d’excuse? Quelle 
affreuse maigreur!’ Et il est vrai que la jeune dame manquait un peu d’em- 
bonpoint; mais cela lui donnait un air plus mignon que maigre. ‘A peu de 
chose près, ajouta la veuve, ce serait une naine.” C'est-à-dire qu’elle n’était pas 
grande; mais elle n'était pas petite non plus. ‘Vous m’avouerez, dit le 
magicien, qu’elle a quelque chose de bien doux.—Oui, de si doux qu’elle 
en est fade, dit la veuve; et je lui défie d’avoir de l'esprit avec cet air-là. 
Vous vous moquez de vouloir me faire remarquer quelque chose d’aimable 
dans une pareille nabote.’” The magician then pretends to have produced 
the wrong picture the first time, and calls forth another image of a young 
lady, this time very different in appearance, who finds equally little favor 
in the eyes of the widow. After giving her ample time to disparage all the 
features of the second image, the magician reveals that the second one is 
that of the widow herself at the age of twenty-two, at the height of her 
beauty. “Jugez de la justice que vous lui avez rendue,” says the wise magi- 
cian, “par le mépris que vous avez fait de votre beauté même, de cette beauté 
dont vous êtes pourtant si vaine” (pp. 972-973). 


Finally, a complex and revealing scene from the eighth number of Le 


Spectateur français: 


Je suis à la campagne et hier je rendis visite à une dame assez jolie et d’un assez 


bon air. Je ne la connaissais pas encore, et des amis communs m’avaient mené chez 
elle. 
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Dans la conversation, on vint a parler d’une autre dame voisine de celle chez qui 
j'étais, et que je devais voir le lendemain pour la première fois. . . . “C’est une fort 
aimable femme,” dit alors quelqu'un de la compagnie: à cela pas un mot de réponse 
de la part de la dame qui était présente; mais en revanche question subite faite à 
propos de rien, sur le temps que j'avais envie de passer à la campagne. 


Ah! dis-je en moi-même! bon pour la dame dont on a parlé; elle est aimable, c’est un 
fait, et peut-être plus aimable que celle à qui je parle (qui ne l'était pourtant pas mal) 
et ce peut-être que je formais, se convertit bientôt en certitude. 

Quelqu'un reprit le discours sur la dame dont le silence de l’autre avait ébauché l'éloge, 
et dit: “On m'’assurait l’autre jour, que son mari était jaloux, et il est vrai qu’on peut 
l'être à moins.—Lui, jaloux! répondit-elle alors, c’est un conte que cela. Madame . . . 
est d’une conduite si sage que cette faiblesse-la ne serait pas pardonnable à son mari; et 
d’ailleurs c’est une femme qui a beaucoup d’agrément, il est vrai; mais n’avez-vous pas 
remarqué qu’elle est d’une physionomie extrémement triste? . . . —Il me semble que 
non, reprit un de mes amis.—Peut-être que je me trompe, dit-elle encore; mais comme 
elle n’a guère de teint, qu’elle a je ne sais quoi d’un peu rude dans les yeux. . . .—Elle! 
guère de teint, et du rude dans les yeux, répondit alors un de ces messieurs, en s’écriant: 
je lui ai toujours trouvé les yeux vifs; et la dernière fois que nous la vimes, elle était 
plus vermeille qu’une rose. . . .—Bon! repartit-elle, le ciel la préserve d’être toujours ver- 
meille à ce prix-là, la pauvre femme! Elle avait une migraine affreuse! Voila, monsieur, 
d’où lui venait ce beau teint. Non, non, assurément, le teint n’est pas ce qu’elle a de 
plus beau, et pour l'ordinaire elle est pâle; aussi est-elle d’une santé assez infirme. 
Je ne connais point de femme plus sujette aux fluxions que celle-là: cela lui a même 
gaté les dents qu’elle avait assez belles. Ecoutez! Elle n’est plus dans cette grande 
jeunesse au moins, elle se soutient pourtant assez bien.” 


Une visite qui arriva rompit le cours d’une satire qui rendait une femme triste, parce 
qu’elle était modeste, convertissait la vivacité de ses yeux en rudesse, ne lui souffrait un 
beau teint qu’en conséquence d’une migraine; lui remplissait la tête de fluxions pour 
lui gâter les dents, et la faisait infirme pour la vieillir; satire, en un mot, qui, en trois ou 
quatre traits enveloppés dans un air perfide de bienveillance, barbouillait tous les appas 


de la dame en question, ruinait ses dents, sa santé, sa jeunesse, son teint et le feu de 
ses yeux (No. 8, pp. 101-105). 


Our interest in this scene, apart from its intrinsic liveliness, lies in the fact 
that Marivaux has provided here three mirrors focussed upon the same 
object—the absent lady living nearby: the mirror of her male admirers, a 
somewhat flattering one; the mirror of her jealous neighbour, in which the 
reflections are completely distorted; and the mirror of the objective narrator 
which deftly rectifies the misshapen images of the others. The mask here is 
that perfidious air of benevolence which manifests itself in grudging praise, 
back-handed compliments, condescending pity. When the mask is lifted, it 
exposes the vanity, jealousy, and insecurity of a woman who fears her 
charms to be overshadowed by those of her lovely neighbour. We are not 
surprised to learn that the narrator visits the lady and finds her possessed 
of all those charms which her jealous “friend” had so systematically 
denigrated. 
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Marivaux’s magic is performed with mirrors and masks. The aim of this 
magician, however, is not to conjure up a world of illusion, but to disclose the 
world of reality. Holding up to nature the crystal-clear mirror of observation, 
removing the mask by his insight and penetration, Marivaux leaves his atten- 
tive reader with a new desire to see clearly—voir clair—and to avoid being 
taken in—ne pas étre dupe. 

One might justly attribute to Marivaux the role of the mentor, the wise, 
mature and observant guide of Le Voyageur dans le Nouveau Monde, who 
says to his disciple: 

A présent que la lecture des livres que je vous ai donnés, et les réflexions que vous 


avec faites en conséquence, vous ont appris à connaître ces hommes, et à percer 
à travers le masque dont ils se couvrent, vous les verrez toujours de même, et vous 
serez le reste de votre vie dans ce monde vrai, dont je vous parlais comme d’un monde 
étranger au notre.® 


6. Ibid. p. 957. 
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Frédéric Deloffre 


“ NE DES DIFFICULTIES pour qui s’occupe de Marivaux est 
l'absence, je ne dis pas même d’une édition critique, mais d’une 
édition sans lacunes.” Depuis que Mme M.-J. Durry a écrit cette 

phrase, en 1939, alors qu’elle apportait elle-même “quelques nouveautés sur 

Marivaux,” la Bibliothèque de la Pléiade a bien publié, dans les années qui ont 

suivi la guerre, une édition des Oeuvres de Marivaux en deux forts volumes, 

Pun de Romans et l’autre de Théâtre. Hélas! Cette édition n’est pas seule- 

ment catastrophique par son texte, l'éditeur ayant reproduit sans critique le 

texte falsifiée de 1825-1830. Elle n’est pas encore seulement incomplète, bien 
plus incomplète que les deux éditions anciennes, l’une du XVIIIème, l’autre 
du XIXème siècle. Ce qui est plus grave, c’est que, par le choix arbitraire 
des textes qu’elle inclut, notamment de certains passages des journaux, elle 
rend commercialement difficile la publication, qui serait si désirable, de toutes 
les “oeuvres diverses” de Marivaux: journaux, certes, mais aussi articles 
isolés, lettres, préfaces, etc. On en est donc réduit à présenter les textes 
quasi inédits, puisqu'ils n’ont jamais été republiés depuis le XVIIIème siècle, 
en ordre dispersé, soit sous forme de livres,’ soit sous forme d'articles. 

Nous voudrions analyser ici le plus ignoré de ces textes quasi inconnus, 

puisqu'il a pratiquement échappé jusqu'ici à tous les spécialistes de Marivaux, 

à savoir PAvis au Lecteur des Effets surprenants de la Sympathie. Outre son 

importance extrême dans l’histoire de la sensibilité littéraire, cet Avis au 

Lecteur mérite assurément d'attirer l'attention, puisque l’auteur, tout jeune 

encore, s’y exprime avec une liberté totale sur le problème du genre romanes- 

que qu’il illustrera vingt ans plus tard. Mais on doit poser à son sujet une 
question liminaire: est-il bien de Marivaux? Apparemment, en effet, il est 
rédigé par un tiers, qui parle de l’auteur du roman à la troisième personne. 


1. Le Télémaque travesti, contenant treize livres retrouvés et réimprimés pour la 
première fois, édité par F. Deloffre avec introduction et commentaire (Genève: 
Droz, 1956); Le Miroir, édité par M. Matucci (Napoli: Libreria Scientifica 
Editrice, 1958). 


2. Voir l’étude du Bilboquet dans M.-J. Durry, A propos de Marivaux (Paris, 1960), 
pp. 97-104; et nos “Aspects inconnus de l'oeuvre de Marivaux,” Revue des 
Sciences Humanies, LXXIV (1954), pp. 97-115, à propos des Réflexions sur 
l'Esprit humain à l'occasion de Corneille et de Racine; cf. aussi plus loin note 8. 


3. A l'exception de Mme Durry (ouvr. cit.). Nous l’avions aussi mentionné dans 
notre Marivaux et le marivaudage (Paris: les Belles-lettres, 1955), p. 86. 
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En fait, il serait naif de se laisser prendre 4 cette petite supercherie. Le 
procédé est parfaitement normal à l’époque. C’est ainsi que Van Effen, 
imitateur hollandais de Marivaux, écrit dans la Préface de son Nouveau 
Spectateur français (1725): “Il ne tenait qu'à moi de présenter (ma préface) 
sous le titre d’Avertissement du Libraire; c’est une petite finesse passablement 
en vogue chez mes collégues les beaux-exprits.” Du reste, Marivaux se 
reconnait parfaitement, aussi bien par les idées qu’il soutient que dans le 
ton qu il adopte, surtout à !’égard de la critique pédante. On ne va pas 
tarder à en juger. 

Encore un mot sur l’historique de notre texte. Il parut en tête de la 
première livraison des Effets surprenants de la Sympatbie, ouvrage publié chez 
Prault, à Paris, fin 1712 ou début 1713, avec une approbation de Fontenelle 
datée du 10 juillet 1712. Les Effets surprenants de la Sympatbie sont un 
roman du type le plus traditionnel, racontant les aventures extrêmement 
romanesques de Clorante et de Caliste, inspirées de celles de Persiles et de 
Sigismonde chez Cervantès, et dans lesquelles s’entremélent, sous forme de 
récits à tiroirs, les aventures d’une foule d’autres personnages. C’est pour 
justifier ce retour imprévu au romanesque et à la sensibilité, à l’époque où 
les maîtres du roman sont Le Sage et Hamilton, que Marivaux juge utile 
d'écrire PAvis au Lecteur de vingt-neuf pages, dans l’édition originale in-12*, 
dont on va lire l'analyse et les extraits. Les passages résumés figurent entre 
crochets droits. Dans les citations, l'orthographe et la ponctuation originale 


son respectées. 


L’Avant-Propos® que l’auteur de ces Avantures fait lui-même en parlant à une Dame, 
pourroit leur servir de Préface. Il écrivit ces mêmes avantures pour amuser cette Dame 
qu'il aimoit. Elle avoit le goût fin; & malgré le caractere insensible qu’il lui attribué 
partout, & qu’elle pouvoit effectivement s'être fait à force de sagesse ou d’indolence, 
elle étoit née, comme tout le beau sexe, avec ce sentiment interieur presque toüjours 
aussi noble que tendre, & qui seul fait juger sainement des faux ou des vrais mouve- 
mens qu'on donne au coeur. C'est à ce goût & à ce sentiment secret indépendant des 
loix steriles de l’art, que l’auteur a taché de conformer le langage & les actions de ses 
personnages. C'est à sa maitress, c’est à tout le sexe qu’il veut plaire. Pour y reiissir, 
il a tâché de copier la nature, & l’a prise pour regle. Il est vrai qu’avec elle on s’égare; 
hé qu’importe, si ces égaremens sont vrais? Plus on la corrige, moins elle est parfaite; 
la raison, en la reformant, ne peut remplacer les beautez qu’elle lui ôte. Mais, dira-t-on, 
la regle qu’on lui donne rend avec usure à l’esprit les plaisirs qu’elle retranche au 
coeur, & qui deviendroient fades. Etrange prudence! qui en ménageant à l'esprit des 
plaisirs souvent faux, & toûjours rares, prive le coeur d’un plaisir doux & sir, & 
interrompt les douceurs du sentiment, qui sont les plus touchantes. 


4. Cette edition originale n’est pas représentée à la Bibliothèque Nationale mais on 
en trouve un exemplaire à la Bibliothèque de l’Arsenal. 
5. Comme dans la Vie de Marianne, “l'éditeur,” après quelques considérations gé- 


nérales sur l’amour, donne la parole au “narrateur”, qui lui-même dédie le livre 
à une dame. 
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L’auteur de ces Avantures ne se sert presque de l’esprit que pour peindre le coeur. 
Il écrivoit pour une Dame, dont tout l'esprit étoit beaucoup de goût sans art, & 
beaucoup de sentiment; il a taché de la divertir, sans s'inquiéter si ce qu’il écrivoit 
pourroit aussi divertir ce petit nombre de beaux esprits qui ne lisent un livre, pour 
ainsi dire, qu'avec la regle & le compas dans l'esprit: gens dont le goût est alteré 
par la contrainte qu'ils lui imposent, & qui se feroient un scrupule de rire, s'ils 
n'avoient ri par methode. En vain on leur dira: Lisez ce livre. (...) Delicatesse, 
portraits vifs, beautez d’expression, situations interessantes, s’il s’en trouve, ils ne le 
connoitront pas. [Parmi eux, il y en a pourtant quelques uns à qui l’art qu'ils ont 
étudié n’a point ôté “cet esprit d’honnéte homme galant & aisé”]. 

C'est à ces honnêtes spirituels, qui par une supériorité de goût & de genie ont le 
secret d'en sçavoir autant que ces sçavans jurez, sans être pedans comme eux; c'est aux 
Dames, juges équitables d’une passion qu’elles causent, & qu’elles ressentent elles-mêmes 
plus delicatement que nous, que j’adresse cette Preface. Pourveu que ces Avantures leur 
plaisent, que nos pedans les méprisent, que sans respect pour le sexe ils condamnent avec 
impolitesse un ouvrage dont le sujet est le coeur; le connoissent-ils ce coeur? eux 
qu'un aimable loisir, mêlé d’un commerce galant, n’a jamais excitez à la tendresse 
(...) Qu'ils apprennent qu’il faut avoir senti pour le connoitre, & que tel est 
l'avantage du sentiment, qu'un ignorant amoureux, qui n’a pour tout principe que sa 


tendre vivacité, est en fait d'amour autant au-dessus d'eux, qu’en fait d’érudition ils 
sont au-dessus de lui. 


[L'auteur donne ironiquement la parole aux pédants] O Dieux! s’écrieront-ils alors 
en s’arrêtant partout, quelle tendresse! quelles conversations fades! quelles tristes re- 
flexions! quelle chimere de sentimens! 

[Réponse de l’auteur] Quand un Roman attendrit les Dames, en vain on crie qu'il 
ne vaut rien; le coeur est gagné, il est persuadé, peut-il se tromper? puisque le 
Roman n’est fait que pour le coeur, quand il le touche doit-on s’en plaindre? 

Mais, diront-ils, tout ce qui touche le coeur des Dames n’est pas estimable; ce 
coeur n'est-il pas sujet à mille caprices? (...) 

Beaux discours! car sans attribuer en particulier aux Dames des caprices de choix 
que nous partageons avec elles, pourquoy confondre la tendresse en general, qui est 
comme la trempe du coeur, avec un mouvement determiné pour quelque chose, tel 
qu'est l'amour, qui peut effectivement être capricieux; mais dont le principe, qui est 
cette tendresse que j'ai dite, est toujours sans erreur & sans défaut? Que le choix 
du coeur, que le sujet de son affection soit mauvais, je le veux, mais ce coeur dont 
la caractère est tendre, regardé seulement comme tendre, ne peut se sentir remué en 
lui-même, que par quelque chose qui soit capable de réveiller en lui sa tendresse; de 
sorte que quand les Dames lisent un Roman, en vain l'amour en est la matiere, si 
cet amour n’est dépeint dans le vrai (...) 

Si au contraire les Dames en lisant ce Roman se sentent attendries, il est ridicule 
de dire qu'il est mauvais; l’interét secret qu’elles y prennent ne peut être que l'effet 


de quelque chose de touchant qui s’insinue dans le coeur, qui le gagne, & qui reflechit 
sur lui (...) 


[Réponse à quelques objections qui pourraient être élevées contre le roman. La 
pitié qu’il provoque est-elle “déraisonnable et capricieuse,” puisque “tout ce qu'on y 
peint est faux”? Non. Puisque non seulement les événements présents et réels, mais 
l'évocation de ces mêmes événements passés peuvent susciter l'émotion, il ne faut pas 
s'étonner si l’on peut s'intéresser “a la lecture d’une fausse avanture, pourveü que le 
récit en ressemble au vrai.” S'il existe une difference entre l'intérêt qu'on prendrait 
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aux événements réels et celui qu'on prendrait au récit, l’avantage est à cette dernière 
sorte de sensibilité]. 

La pitié que nous ressentons à la vie d’un objet vrai, n’est pas la même que nous 
ressentons au récit d’un malheur feint. La pitié qu’excite l’objet présent, les inquiétudes 
qu'il nous cause affligent l’ame, & font des impressions fâcheuses. Elle est attendrie: 
mais elle souffre réellement. Le sentiment est triste; au lieu que le simple récit, 
quelque affreux qu'il soit, s’il excite à la pitié, ne porte dans l’ame qu’un intérêt 
compatissant sans douleur. On gemit avec ceux qui nous paroissent gemir: mais 
comme leurs maux ne sont que feints, l'ame émié se fait un plaisir de sa sensibilité, 
en se garantissant par la raison d’une tristesse véritable, qui ne doit la saisir qu’à 
la réalité des malheurs. 


[Application de cette dernière thèse à deux exemples: les malheurs d’Iphigénie et 
les remords d’Oreste, chez Racine]. 

Mais je m'apperçois qu’insensiblement je fais des reflexions & des remarques au 
lieu d’une Preface, & tout cela pour justifier les sentimens que les Avantures que je 
donne inspireront aux Lecteurs [hésitations ironiques de l’auteur à retirer ce qu'il a dit 
contre “certains beaux esprits pedans”: il se décide à n’en rien faire]. Je n’effacerai 
donc rien. Mais avant que de finir, j'ai envie de dire un mot sur la maniere dont est 
composé ce Roman, par reflexion à la maniere dont les jeunes gens les veulent à present. 

Je trouve à mon gré qu’on a retranché des romans tout ce qui pouvoit les rendre 
utiles, & souvent même interessans. Ceux qu’on compose à present ne sont que de 
simples avantures racontées avec une hâte qui amuse le lecteur à la verité, mais qui 
ne l’attendrit ni ne le touche; il est simplement curieux, & rien de plus. 

Pour moy je ne puis comprendre comment il est possible qu’on ait pi se persuader 
que c’étoit là la maniere la plus delicate de composer des Avantures. L'auteur de 
celles que je donne n’étoit pas apparemment de ce goût; car son roman est semé de 
reflexions, que quelques gens à qui j'ai li le manuscrit ont trouvé trés-interessantes. 
Ces sortes de livres, disent-ils, inspirent des grands sentimens, ils élevent l’ame, le coeur 
est agreablement entretenu dans un goût de tendresse noble & charmante, au lieu que 
les Romans d’a present lis une fois ne sont bons qu’à jetter. Relisez-les une seconde 
fois, vous y trouverez une secheresse, & un vuide de pensées qui vous en rebute; 
ce n'est qu'un amas, pour ainsi dire, d’actions sans ame; mais c’est assez. Les avertis- 
semens dont on previent le Public servent-ils de quelque chose? Non sans doute, on 
en croit son esprit & son coeur, & l’on porte son jugement à proportion que l'un & 


l’autre sont satisfaits. 

On nous permettra, pour conclure, de replacer rapidement ces propositions 
de Marivaux dans une perspective critique. Elles constituent essentiellement, 
il est facile de le voir, un plaidoyer en faveur du roman. Pourquoi ce 
plaidoyer était-il nécessaire en 1713? Parce que, depuis plus d’une quaran- 
taine d’années, ce genre jadis florissant avait été victime d’un discrédit con- 
sidérable. A vrai dire, le terme même de roman était si bien tombé en desué- 
tude qu'on ne parlait plus que d’histoires, de nouvelles ou de mémoires, 
tandis que le romanesque faisait place à la prétendue vérité historique ou au 
réalisme quotidien. Marivaux ne pouvait donc présenter une oeuvre toute 


6. Voir, sur ce sujet, les actes du Colloque de Strasbourg d’avril 1959 consacré à la 
littérature narrative d'imagination (Paris: P.U.F., 1961). 
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semblable, à bien des égards, à celles de La Calprénede sans justifier sa 
tentative. 

Ce qui est plus curieux, c’est la façon dont il s’y prend. Alors que la 
nature et la raison sont, pour les classiques, deux notions voisines, nullement 
contradictoires en tout cas, Marivaux établit entre elles une opposition 
irréductible. C’est la raison, que l’on appellerait aussi bien dogmatisme, ou 
esprit de systéme, qui érige les régles, alors que la nature, qui est instinct, 
fonde le goût ou le sentiment, appréhension spontanée des plaisirs du coeur. 
Il est extrêmement remarquable que Marivaux soit déjà conscient de cette 
distinction qu’il developpera à loisir dans la Vie de Marianne. 

Comme dans ia Vie de Marianne encore, les tenants de la connaissance 
véritable sont les femmes, êtres d’intuition, et, par conséquent, supérieurs 
aux hommes, qui n’ont que la raison en partage, à moins qu’ils ne tirent de 
l'expérience la véritable connaissance du sentiment. Et déjà les coups s’abat- 
tent serrés sur les pédants, à qui Marivaux règlera leur compte dans l'Ile de 
la Raison et dans la seconde Surprise de l'amour. 

Un autre problème que Marivaux se trouve amené à traiter est celui de 
la vérité, réelle ou feinte, qui tourmentait les romanciers du temps, sans 
cesse occupés à se justifier sur ce chapitre. Fort pertinemment, Marivaux 
remarque que la fiction reconnue pour telle, comme elle l’est au théâtre, 
émeut, sinon aussi vivement, du moins plus agréablement que la réalité. Sa 
conclusion, plus ou moins explicitement formulée, est que le romancier n’a 
pas à se soucier outre mesure de la vérité, ni même de la vraisemblance de 
ce qu’il raconte, pourvu qu’il connaisse les recettes propres à provoquer les 
mouvements du coeur. Et précisément, les Effets suprenants de la Sympathie 


sont à certains égards un des premiers romans noirs, bien antérieur, notam- 
ment, à ceux de Prévost. 


Il est un dernier point sur lequel Marivaux témoigne d’une étonnante 
prescience, c’est celui des “réflexions,” qu’il revendique le droit d’incorporer 
à l’action. A lire le passage où il parle des romans modernes qui “sont de 
simples aventures racontées avec une hâte qui amuse le lecteur, mais qui ne 
lattendrit ni ne le touche,” on peut se demander un instant s’il ne fait pas 
allusion à cette oeuvre capitale que sont les lustres Françaises, de Robert 
Challes.”? Il ne le semble pas, puisque ce dernier roman suit de quelques mois 
les Effets de la Sympathie: il est de fait, du reste, que Challes sait toucher 
et attendrir malgré le dépouillement de ses récits. Ainsi, Marivaux pense peut- 
être aux romans de Gatien de Courtilz ou encore au Diable Boiteux de Le 
Sage. Mais ce qui importe davantage que l’allusion, c’est que Marivaux soit 


7. Premiére édition, A. de Hondt, La Haye, 1713. Nous avons réédité ce roman (Paris: 
les Belles Lettres, 1959, 2 vol.). 
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conscient à l’avance de ce qui fera l’originalité de sa Vie de Marianne et de 
son Paysan parvenu. 

P-rmi les assez rares textes de doctrine de Marivaux, cet Avis au Lecteur 
des Effets surprenants de la Sympatbie nous paraît donc aussi significatif que 
cet article non moins ignoré sur la Clarté du Discours,® dans lequel, quelques 
années plus tard, le jeune auteur encore inconnu s’en prenait avec un peu 
moins d’impertinence, mais toujours autant d’audace, à un autre dogme de 
l'esthétique classique. Nous souhaitons que l’on n’écrive plus sur la “sen- 
sibilité de Marivaux,” non plus que sur la “clarté française” sans en tenir 
compte, comme on l’a fait jusqu’à présent. 


Université de Lyon 


8. Nous l'avons analysé et commenté dans notre Marivaux et le marivaudage, pp. 
144-147. 
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L Epreuve: Comic Test and Truth 


Hallam Walker 


their nature as solidly constructed “comédies morales”! may not 

be observed, and thus they merit examination of themes and struc 
ture to show their strength as classical comic theater. Knowledge of their 
real qualities has grown with modern enthusiasm for productions of many 
of his plays,* and among these L'Epreuve has succeeded because it is par- 
ticularly characteristic of his ideas and techniques. I propose to examine this 
play and its features which are common to the playwright’s major love 
comedies which express his comic view. This concept held by Marivaux is 
individual and inventive, but its psychological truth may be analyzed and 
; understood, especially if his thought and expression are compared closely 
- } with the elements of the classical comedy as handled by Moliére.* 

Is it sufficient to say that works like L'Epreuve and Le Jeu de l'amour et 
du basard are enchanting fantasies on “l'amour naissant”? The effect is indeed 
there, but so are Arlequin and Frontin stumbling around on their embarca- 
tion for Cythera. Such ridiculous variations on the theme cannot escape us, 
and the burlesque note prevents us from calling the plays exclusively delicate 
scenes of awakening love. There is rather interplay of fancy and reality 
by which the work becomes consciously adult in intent and tone. Sheer 
fancy is a great contributing principle of the comedies although not central, 
for they are genuinely comic and thus treat the sphere of mature worldly 
experience. The comic playwright’s basic material is found here because he 
must deal with the serious business of adult accommodation, be it finding 
a mate, gaining a livelihood, preserving health and sanity, or maintaining 
a place in society. These are needs of man in his temporal life, and they 
and illusions about them are obviously the core of Moliére’s theater. If the 
comedies of Marivaux belong in this genre, they should display a concern 
with the like. His treatment of love should have depth as well as charm. 


1. Marcel Arland, Marivaux (Paris, 1950), p. 133, uses the term. 

2. Kenneth N. McKee’s The Theater of Marivaux (New York, 1958) is valuable in its 
stress on the history of the plays as performed theater. 

3. The comparison will be made with the typical Molière comedies of character and 
manners, not the “comédies galantes” like Mélicerte which obviously partake of 
préciosité as do the plays of Marivaux. The latter relationship is treated by 
Peter H. Nurse, “Moliére, précurseur de Marivaux,” Revue des Sciences Humaines, 
fasc. 100, pp. 379-384. 
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The framework of the Moliére play is rough-hewn and obvious while that 
of a work like Le Jeu de l'amour et du hasard is constructed imaginatively 
to distract us from its innate seriousness and suddenly to suggest it with a 
flash of insight. If realities do not impose themselves it is because of the 
writer's technique of moving gently toward them, of hinting at them, and 
finally of introducing them as if they were joys as pure as the fancies. 
Marriage after romance is a reality which is apparent in Moliére but one of 
which we have to remind ourselves in Marivaux. 

The marriage envisioned by Mme Jourdain for her daughter is as serious 
as it is happy, and the lovers are aware of this from the start of the comedy, 
being mature although young. A Sylvia figure is very “jeune fille” but not 
“à marier” until the end of the play; the dreaming adolescent comes to see 
within her heart and seems to grow up. She arrives finally at a point in 
her sentimental education at which she could be a Lucile. Each of these 
characters, however, exists in a comic world which is built not only upon 
fact but equally upon the confusion of fact and fancy. Realism about adult 
existence hardly creates comic theater but rather serves as the foundation 
on which the writer can erect a dazzling and intertwined pattern of realities 
and appearances which confuse the characters as they seek to reach a firm 
basis of understanding of events. Molière shows us people charging con- 
fidently into blind alleys which they persist in believing are the direct roads 
to their desires. They are mature in that they throw their energies into 
satisfaction of fundamental needs of adulthood; they are sure that they 
know how to do this, and yet they are pursuing the illusory for the real. 
Far from being guided by reason, they follow images created by the imagi- 
nation as it implements the ego’s wants. The characters in Marivaux’s 
comedies of love may be unaware of their aims but keenly aware of the 
maze they must thread, and they may express a sense of incapacity for a 
journey on which new obstacles seem to spring up constantly. Moliére’s 
characters remain ignorant of their folly. Marivaux’s know their predica- 
ment but fail to see that the obstacles are illusions erected by their own 
fancies. Moliére’s major figures find the world inadequate for them; Mari- 
vaux’s struggle with their own sensed inadequacies. 

Eric Bentley reminds us that comedies of love like L'Epreuve continue to 
celebrate life force and joy in regeneration,* and every time the happy lovers 
are brought together at the final curtain there is suggested a sort of ancient 
rite to which we respond as instinctively as to tragic enactment of sacrifice 
or turn of fate. Here the traditionalism of Marivaux is actually greater than 
that of Moliére who at times daringly turns the proper comic ending inside 
out (Le Misanthrope) or accompanies it with a sterile imitation of joyous 


4. What is Theater? (Boston, 1956), p. 245. 
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union (Harpagon and his gold). Marivaux hews more closely to a dénoue- 
ment which, once discovered, he knows to be always valid and worthy of 
repetition both as a statement on the truth of his theater and as a solid 
dramatic structural element which forces all of his foregoing scenes into 
focus. Molière can have his figures commit outrages on normality because 
of infatuation with imagined values, and in so doing he shaves the thin edge 
of the monstrous and only avoids it by suggesting enough of the human to 
create comic contrast. For Marivaux, a lesser maker of comedy in this sense, 
the significance and necessity of the ending are so strong that he makes it 
a predominant feature of his plays on love, electing to stress the coming to 
knowledge by way of delusions. Knowledge is the starting point for Moliére 
who then demonstrates that it is willfully distorted. It seems enough for 
Marivaux to say that to know is to love and vice versa. 

We are not shown a Marivaux couple after the final curtain. There is 
no display of the dissolution of love’s truth such as it is found, for example, 
in Anouilh’s La Répétition, for a good and complete goal has been reached 
in the game of life, and here one may pause for a moment in reality or 
forever in the theater of Marivaux. Up to such a point there has been a 
“chassé-croisé” with apparently endless variations, all of which “are meant 
to impress upon the youthful characters a sense of change and of the impor- 
tance of that upon which they are entering. An Angélique will never again 
be prone to the same deceptions, nor will she ever be as childlike in her 
outlook. Marivaux has been called cruel when having his characters prolong 
the “épreuve,” but Angélique must be wholly aware of the step she is taking. 
Her sharpened senses come to invest all with new meanings and create the 
world of magic realism so integral to the theatrical illusion wrought by 
Marivaux. In these plays such an effect resides in verbal rather than visual 
forms because words are the real medium in which the characters move. The 
playing on the sense of words is thus vital to the creation of a total effect 
of heightened awareness and of surprising nuances during “l'épreuve.” The 
tone of clever verbal conceits is so evident on the surface of the Marivaux 
play that marivaudage has been misconstrued as an end in itself. The 
language, however, is not adornment but the very flesh of the comedy. 

Although Marivaux’s means of theatrical expression include disguises, 
deception, and revelation scenes, and his use of dramatic irony is wide, his 
comedies are really structured from witty talk, stylized with conventional 
asides and soliloquies. It is through his use of language that the plays produce 
their unique effect of people eagerly groping for certain truths which almost 
seem to cry out to be grasped but which cannot be touched until a veil of 
illusion is removed. The games and tests of love are purely verbal structures 
sufficient to create an overpowering bewilderment from an initial misstate- 
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ment or misapprehension. Once under way, the process of confusion seems 
self-generating and uncheckable through the characters’ propensity to talk 
about it. There will be no magician like Corneille’s Alcandre to reveal the 
“illusion comique” since the characters must talk their way out of their 
illusion as well as into it. Meanings seem muddled and multiplied then sort 
themselves out as the test is passed. 

Deception at the onset through disguises is relatively transparent, and 
close inspection would reveal that an Arlequin is not a gentleman of quality. 
The physical senses do their best to point toward truth but the brain distorts 
all by clinging to fixed verbal images, and of this failing the comic playwright 
takes full advantage. Marivaux follows Moliére quite closely in his dramatic 
developments of self-delusion through words, but more skillfully than his 
predecessor he can have a figure speak of her love and in so doing confuse 
all in emotional and semantic intricacies. A Sylvia is conscious of the decep- 
tive powers of words because she talks constantly of her predicament and 
of her inability to seize its exact nature through rational discourse. Stating 
that she is in love with the wrong man does no good, for a label applied 
to a thing does not interpret it correctly for her. Cognizant of the confusion 
but helpless, she repeats frequently “Je ne sais qui je suis, où je suis. . . .” 
Angélique of L'Epreuve is a creature bewildered because on the brink of 
a new world, and it is the transitional quality of her experience that Mari- 
vaux makes his own and exploits for its greatest comic and dramatic effect. 

In L'Epreuve and the other plays of the type, the informing idea is cer- 
tainly the coming to knowledge, the revelation of a realm of adult experience. 
Achievement of these entails a wistful farewell to a world of fancies, be 
they those of childhood or précieux daydreams. Real self-knowledge is to 
be gained through a testing and a proving which may start as a game of 
love in précieux style but which soon assumes a serious tone. The characters 
sense that they are making an irrevocable step and that they will be 
wrenched free from a whole pattern of belief or behavior, resulting in a 
feeling of directionless floating amidst emotional and word images. Such a 
state has its attractions as well as its frustrations, and finally to become 
anchored again in a new context is also both a pleasant achievement and 
a sort of renunciation. Getting through “l’épreuve” is perhaps not as mean- 
ingful as the very undergoing of it. 

With this theme in mind we may note how Marivaux frames his plots, 
usually his “surprise de l'amour.” This title, which he uses twice, expresses 
well his repeated episodic development but it is inaccurate to say that this 
is the meaning of the comedies. It is pertinent to observe that there is a 
testing and an overtaking by truth, of which his conventional form is love. 
Before there can be “surprise” there is a “méprise” started by a deliberate 
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and theatrical contrivance like a disguise or pose, and the set of psychological 
circumstances must be altered radically. The new truth will impose itself 
as obvious to all except the characters most concerned, who are fated to 
wander through a sort of “Pays du Tendre” in which directness and frankness 
are outlawed. Instinct appears to remain a faithful guide, aided by patient 
ministrants like the kind father or well-meaning mother, for the initiates 
are truly led by their feelings despite their comic persistence in trying to 
name and rationalize their actions. The idea of following nature is heavily 
underscored by the author’s doubling of the situation of the main characters 
by a similar plight in which maid and servant (Lisette, Maitre Blaise) proceed 
without much trouble to love’s truth just by obeying their feelings. Marivaux 
often employs a traditional Arlequin type who can use his sheer vitality to 
cut through the poses and words which confuse his betters. When love 
ultimately triumphs it is no surprise but simply the inevitable comic ending 
expected. On the plot line Marivaux builds with his series of repetitions 
and analogous structures, giving a total effect on stage of great coherence 
pointing toward the final moment of general clarity. The material he builds 
with is not original, but his psychological and artistic pattern is profoundly so. 
The necessity of the ending permeates the whole play to give us a sense of 
inner strength of construction about an idea, a constant awareness of “amour 
malgré lui” in the playright’s phrase.® 


The ideas and procedures of Marivaux’s comedies of love can thus be 
elicited from the one act of L'Epreuve, but such thematic and structural 
features must be seen as unrestricted to his works of this type. There is a 
unity of thought and creative method evident throughout all of the thirty-odd 
plays even when he departs from the subject of love to construct his “moral” 
or philosophical fantasies and allegories. Although these lack the power lent 
by a dénouement of love’s triumph, they exemplify no less clearly his 
penchant for the test theme. Le Prince travesti, L'Ile des esclaves, L'Ile de 
la raison, and La Colonie, to cite major examples, show a consistent pattern 
in their use of some “épreuve.” Special conditions are devised under which 
the figures passing through a heroic love-test or a philosophical experiment 
are quite disoriented, emotionally, rationally, and indeed geographically on 
an “ile.” The scheme is epitomized in Marivaux’s curious but illuminating 
late work, La Dispute, because one finds a deliberately concocted test which 
takes place in circumstances designed to put the youthful participants into 
a state never before known. The setting is quite abstract, a realm related 
to actuality only by the truth of the human relationships treated. Let us 


5. Reported by d’Alembert. Nurse, p. 381. 
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note finally Marivaux’s unperformed Les Acteurs de bonne foi of 1757 as 
the crowning demonstration of his use of the theme of “épreuve,” and here 
the very act of playing a role on stage is made the disorienting factor. He 
writes a brilliant commentary on the nature of the theater as he simultaneously 
repeats for a last time his characteristic theme and structure. The pervasive 
presence of the idea of the test truly seems to inform his theatrical composi- 
tion from beginning to end. 


Duke University 


6. Robert J. Nelson in Play within a Play (New Haven, 1958) discusses this, pp. 76-87. 
Also pertinent is his treatment of Anouilh’s La Répétition as it uses the scheme of 
Les Acteurs de bonne foi and incorporates rehearsal of La Double Inconstance. 
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Marivaux’s Philosophical Bum 


E. J. H. Greene 


N A RECENT talk, Jean Vilar said that Marivaux should properly be 

considered a twentieth-century author. He was thinking not only of 

the number of Marivaux plays being re-created on the modern stage, 
but also of what present understanding of his work owes to Proust, Freud, 
Joyce, Pirandello and Giraudoux. Planchon’s production of the second Surprise 
de l'amour opened the question of a Brechtian aspect to Marivaux’s theatre, 
and one of these days Bernard Dort will show that the other comedies of 
the years 1725-1729, from L'Ile des esclaves to La Colonie, are Lebrstiicke. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that it should be in his Brechtian period that 
Marivaux conceived the character of his philosophical bum. The term is 
strong, but the fact is that the character, while he won no recognition in his 
own day, can now be plainly seen as a type remarkably like the North 
American bum of the nineteen-thirties. 

The seven numbers of L'Indigent philosophe, which probably appeared in 
1726, had so little success that it is not even known who first published them. 
The few critics who noticed the journal dismissed it with a contemptuous 
remark about its precious and ridiculous style, but one may suspect that it 
was rather the whole presentation which did not fit eighteenth-century notions 
of what is proper for serious literature. A bum might be acceptable as the 
hero of a picaresque tale, but hardly as the counterpart of Steele, Addison, 
or even of Marivaux’s own Spectator. 

The nineteenth century paid scant attention to this work, and so far in 
this century critics have considered it, not in itself, but chiefly as a mine— 
and a rich mine it is—from which to extract passages throwing light on 
Marivaux’s other writings. The purpose of the present article is to show that 
L'Indigent philosophe has a unity of interest and a structure of its own.’ 

One may easily be misled by the philosophical beggar’s claim that he is 


1. Both critics and public are seriously hampered by the lack of an accessible text. 
The last publication of the complete text was that of Duviquet, in his edition of 
the Oeuvres complètes (1825-1830). The best a present-day reader can do is to 
piece together the selections in Arland’s edition of the Romans, Bibliothéque de 
la Pléiade (Paris, 1949) and in Mario Matucci’s Marivaux Narratore e Moralista, 
Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane (Naples, 1958); in this way he can reconstitute the 
first five numbers. Quotations and page numbers given in the present article are 
from Vol. IX of the Duchesne edition of the Oeuvres complètes (Paris, 1781). 
The spelling has been modernized. 
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not an Author, but a Man putting down his random thoughts, a claim which 
he makes more convincingly than did Marivaux’s Spectator. The latter hoped 
that his observations would be found useful by his readers, and frequently 
wrote in order to arouse their emotions. The new character, writing purely 
for his own satisfaction, has nothing but defiance and sarcasms for both 
readers and writers. He does not care whether anyone reads him or not 
(and few people have). Thus, his creator can use him to view man in 
society from a consistent and highly critical standpoint. 

One cannot assume that everywhere he voices Marivaux’s own more per- 
manent opinions: there is a definite attempt to individualize him. His ideas 
on women, for instance, arise out of his experience, which was presumably 
not that of his creator. His indifference to material comfort and his gaiety 
do not fit Marivaux’s character as we see it reflected in the anecdotes of 
the period. 

His gaiety is of the deliberate, defiant kind expressed in the song “Hallelu- 
jah, Pm a bum.” That song and the type were products of the Great 
Depression; Marivaux’s bum followed, by only a few years, the stock-market 
crash of 1720 and the class upheaval it climaxed. Being an eighteenth- 
century Frenchman, highly conscious of the prestige attached to esprit in his 
society, he puts it rather differently: 


. et je vous dirai que, parmi les hommes, je n’ai encore trouvé que la joie de 
raisonnable, parce que les gens qui aiment la joie n’ont point de vanité: tout va bien, 
pourvu qu’ils se réjouissent; et c’est penser à merveille: ce n’est pas avoir de l'esprit 
que d’être autrement (p. 436). 


He is an unrepentant free-liver, a man who has gone through a fortune, 
enjoying all the pleasures money can buy, taking the good luck with the 
bad, and who would do it again if he had the chance. Now, reduced to 
living on handouts in a foreign land, he enjoys life no less: his pleasures 
are fewer and simpler, but keener. A glass of water can be delicious, a 
glass of poor wine a treat; as for women, he can no longer afford them, 
but that is all to the good for his salvation, towards which he is making 
stumbling progress. Above all, he is free, free to observe, reflect and write 
down what he thinks. Thus, if a number of themes from Le Spectateur 
français reappear here in a sharpened expression, it is because the new 
spectator has been stripped down to essentials. “Les choses vont, et je les 
regarde aller: autrefois j'allais avec elles, et je n’en valais pas mieux; parlez- 
moi, pour bien juger de tout, de n’avoir plus d'intérêt à rien” (p. 498). 
What did Marivaux know about bums? Most critics so far would have 
answered, “Nothing.” In the traditional view, he is a hothouse butterfly, 
flitting from beauty to beauty in Mme de Lambert’s salon. Even Fournier 
and Bastide, usually sober in their statements, have taken it upon themselves, 
in explaining that Blaise and Claudine in L'Héritier de village are conven- 
tional stage peasants, to affirm that “Les séjours de Marivaux dans les 
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chateaux des environs de Paris ne furent ni nombreux ni longs et le pro- 
gramme des séjours ne lui permettait guére de prendre contact avec le peuple 
des campagnes.”? One could turn the question around: what does anyone 
know about that? The answer is again, “Nothing”; but one could use 
L'Indigent philosophe as evidence to prove that Marivaux had seen the 
inside of more than one provincial bistrot. 

For he has no sooner presented his philosophical beggar, than we are 
introduced to another. The newcomer, also a bum, has just been given some 
money by a lady to get himself a square meal. He would much rather 
drink it, of course, and having instantly recognized in our Bum No. 1 a 
boon companion, he invites him to the nearest tavern to share his good 
fortune. The two warm up with five or six quick glasses of wine each, then 
the newcomer starts his story. He is the son of a drunken musician. Having 
inherited only the taste for wine, without any gift for music, he began his 
career as a soldier, but soon deserted. He worked for a while for a village 
curate, and left him with thirty sous, his wages, and also a couple of eggs 
and the hens to go with them, a bonus he awarded himself. He then fell 
in with a troupe of itinerant comedians and became their candle-snuffer and 
general factotum. He liked the free and easy life, just outside the pale of 
society. One day, a leading actor fell ill; he learned the role, took the other’s 
place, and triumphed. 

What gives this long scene its air of authenticity is not only the raciness 
of the style, eminently suited to the setting, but the expert punctuation of 
the story with glasses of wine. The musician’s son enters the period of his 
retrospective glory with his eleventh. From this point on, he becomes more 
lyrical, more inventive on the subject of wine, more intoxicated with his 
former success, and more inclined to wander. We learn, in one of his 
digressions, why he never became a famous tragic actor. His face is his 
fate: he has the fat, round, rubicond face of a clown, and men refuse to 
see him as anything else. (He belongs to the same family as Cliton, Brideron 
and Jacob.) 

His story ends with the account of a dinner, following one of his theatrical 
performances in the provinces, at which the two social leaders of the town 
contend for his attention. The one sees herself as the local authority on 
cultural matters, on the strength of her recent sojourn in Paris; the other, 
wife of the Lieutenant, has the prestige of rank. (Her husband was no 
doubt a Conseiller du Roi, Lieutenant général civil et de police, like that 
Seigneur du Buisson to whom the youthful Marivaux dedicated his first play.) 
The dinner degenerates into a genteel brawl. 


2. Jean Fournier and Maurice Bastide, Théâtre complet de Marivaux. (Paris: les 
Editions Nationales, 1946), I, p. 234. 
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The musician's son is usually seen by critics as a prefiguration of Diderot’s 
Neveu de Rameau, but this is to view him in a second-hand and far too 
literary manner. His function in the context is to provide a lively confirma- 
tion of the excellence of the carefree life, and to lead the philosophical 
beggar on to a number of reflections on the tribulations of status-seekers. 
For Marivaux cut off the musician’s son in order to devote some three pages 
to consideration of those persons whose actions are all determined by what 
they think, or fear, “important” people will think of them. Here, surely not 
by accident, Marivaux placed the central question raised by his mouthpiece: 
not “What makes a man important?” but “What makes a man?” 


. et qui est ce Monsieur un tel dont le commerce vous est si honorable? Hélas! 
le plus souvent il n’est rien lui, quant à son esprit, son coeur et ses vertus; mais il a 
bon équipage, un bon cuisinier, il fait de la dépense, il se donne de bons airs, on le 
voit aux spectacles, les dames le saluent, les hommes l’accueillent; c’est un homme 
enfin. Non; je dis mal: ce n’est pas un homme, c’est un riche, un possesseur de 
grandes places, un Seigneur; et on voit partout des gens qui sont tout cela, sans 
mériter le grand nom d’homme; car qu’est-ce que c’est qu'un homme? (pp. 489-490). 

This is a difficult question to answer; the best the beggar can do is the 
following: “Un homme, c’est cette créature avec qui vous voudriez toujours 
avoir affaire, que vous voudriez trouver partout, quoique vous ne vouliez 
jamais lui ressembler . . . tous les hommes la cherchent cette créature, et par 
la tous les hommes se font leur procès, s’ils ne sont pas comme elle” (p. 503). 
The rest of the journal deals mainly with the failings which prevent human 
beings from earning the great name of “man.” The most universal of these 
is vanity. In a passage which has been frequently quoted in part, he makes 
it clear that it is because of vanity that people do not see the question in 
the proper light: 


... dans un domestique je vois un homme; dans son maitre je ne vois que cela non 
plus; chacun a son métier: l’un sert à table, l’autre au barreau, l’autre ailleurs: tous 
les hommes servent, et peut-être celui qu'on appelle valet, est le moins valet de la 
bande: c’est là tout ce que le bon sens peut voir là-dedans, le reste n’est pas de sa 
connaissance; et dans l’état où je suis, on n’a que du bon sens, on perd de vue les 
arrangements de la vanité humaine (p. 510). 

The arrangements of human vanity envelop all classes and Marivaux’s 
beggar is well placed to see them at the different levels of society. The 
following passage has rarely been quoted, but it deserves attention for several 
reasons: it contains the germ of L'Ile de la raison, his next play to be per- 
formed; it uses the notion of privilege in an original and critical way in a 
century in which it was to play a key role, and it makes the distinction with 
personal merit: 


Je vois là-bas des hommes, n'y en aura-t-il pas un tel qu'il me le faut? Attendez, 
j'en vois un devant qui tout le monde se courbe. Qui est-il? C'est un homme titré, 
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les conventions l'ont fait un Grand; c’est-à-dire, qu’elles lui ont donné le privilège 
d'être encore plus petit que les autres. S'en sert-il? je n’en sais rien: mais c’est une 
terrible chose que de n'avoir pas besoin de mérite pour être respecté; et ceux qui le 
saluent voudraient bien n’en avoir plus besoin que lui: ce n’est pas lui qu’ils saluent, 
c'est son privilège. Quand ces gens-là se plaignent d’un Grand, quand ils disent qu'il 
est dur, qu’il est ingrat, qu'il les méprise, laissons-les dire: en vérité, ils ne le méritent 
pas meilleur; car ils haissent moins ses mauvaises qualités, qu'ils ne lui envient la 
liberté qu'il a de les produire (pp. 500-501). 


Another long passage on the subtle forms of national vanity in the French 
was used by Marivaux in the Prologue of L'Ile de la raison. 

It is an irony of history that a generation before Rousseau it should be 
Marivaux’s bum who points out how untrustworthy is the notion of nature 
for anyone who wishes to define goodness and virtue: 


Tenez, ôtez la peine qu’il y a à être bon et vertueux, nous le serons tous; il n’y a que 
cette peine qui a fait de si sottes philosophies: les systèmes hardis, les erreurs les 
plus raisonnées, tout vient de là. On ne saurait croire ce que cette peine-là fait 
devenir notre pauvre esprit, ni jusqu'où elle le dupe; et malheureusement pour nous 
encore, la nature prête, quand nous voulons nous égarer dans nos considérations: elle 


a de quoi tromper celui qui la veut voir mal, comme elle a de quoi éclairer celui qui 
la veut voir bien (p. 497). 


Marivaux’s beggar is closer to La Rochefoucauld in his strict view of what 
constitutes goodness, and also in his hard-boiled scrutiny of what pass for 
virtues. He devotes several pages to various kinds of false modesty; one of 
these portraits (pp. 512-513) is a first sketch of the Ergaste of Les Sincères. 
He does not go about denouncing such people, and he intensely dislikes 
persons who do: “. . . car il faut vivre avec le monde: il ne s’agit pas de 
marquer ses dégoûts, et les gens qui se piquent de ne pouvoir souffrir ces 
sortes de défauts-là, qui les persécutent dans les personnes qui les ont, je ne 
les aime pas trop non plus ces gens-la” (pp. 514-515). The page goes on 
to express Marivaux’s dislike of types like Moliére’s Alceste, with their 
“haines vigoureuses”; his bum is an improvident Philinte. 

He has his own point of pride, his little vanity. It is that he is a Man, 
not an Author, and that his journal should imitate “le beau désordre de la 
nature.” It is true that the last three numbers are full of observations which, 
if penetrating, are not set down in any apparent order. Nevertheless, as we 
read them, the structure of the journal begins to take shape and the unity 
of his thought becomes clear. Fundamentally, he is a spectator—by necessity 
rather than by choice. Naturally, he has many of the ideas of Marivaux’s 
Spectator, but unlike the latter, he is not a professed misanthropist. Perhaps 
he had learned from the Arlequin of Drevetière de Lisle’s Timon that of all 
men the misanthropist is the silliest, because he punishes himself for other 
people’s vices. In any case, he started out by affirming that the joyous 
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attitude is the only reasonable one, since people who love joy have no vanity. 
Having illustrated the first part of this proposition, he proceeded to examine 
the joyless world of the status-seekers—joyless, because vanity kills joy and 
prevents a man from being a man. 

The last pages of L'Indigent philosophe develop at some length a theme 
to be found in Le Spectateur français and which recurs in L'Ile de la raison: 
the childish behavior of grownups. They want what they cannot have; if 
they manage to get it, they soon want something else (the story of many 
unhappy marriages). They make games with complicated local rules, like 
table manners, and judge a man by his knowledge of them, the assumption 
being that the way we do things is the only right way: 


Les hommes, avec toutes leurs façons, ressemblent aux enfants: ces derniers s’imaginent 
être à cheval, quand ils courent avec un bâton entre les jambes; de même les hommes: 
ils s'imaginent, à cause de certaines belles manières qu’ils ont introduites entr’eux, 
pour flatter leur orgueil, ils s’imaginent en être plus considérables, et quelque chose 
de grand: les voilà à cheval. Il y a tel homme dans le monde qui est si fort sur son 
droit, sur son quant-a-soi, qu'il aimerait mieux essuyer une fourberie, qu'une im- 
politesse. A combien de sots coupe-t-on la bourse en cajolant leur vanité! tout le 
monde est Bourgeois-Gentilhomme, jusqu'aux Gentilshommes mêmes. Les hommes 
sont plus vains que méchants: mais je dis mal; ils sont tous méchants, parce qu’ils 
sont tous vains. Y a-t-il rien de si malin, de si peu charitable que la vanité offensée? 
Je suis bon, disait un ancien dont le nom ne me revient pas, je suis généreux; mon 
bien, ma vie, tout ce que je possède est à mes amis; aux indifférents même: me 
trahit-on; je l’oublie: me nuit-on, me fait-on du mal; je le pardonne: mais ne m’humi- 
liez pas (pp. 531-532). 


There is no mystery as to why £L'Indigent philosophe ended with the 
seventh number. The passage just quoted is a conclusion, the logical conclu- 
sion to what the bum had to say. Besides, he had told us that if authors 
used their common sense, instead of showing off their wit, their writings 
would be short. He was only practicing what he preached. 
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Humor through Paradox 


Oscar A. Haac 


N HIS EARLIEST works Marivaux developed a technique of humorous 
Ff paradox which he successfully perfected and which can be considered 

the essence of marivaudage. It involves a play with concepts and ideas 
in such a way as to establish a contrast, of which there are two kinds: that 
between what a character says and what he means, and between what a 
character understands and what the audience or reader knows to be true. 
This interplay of interpretations amuses and stimulates an audience, and at 
the same time provides the author the opportunity to analyze complex attitudes 
and feelings. Marivaux reveals himself thus as one of the notable commentators 
of his time, dedicated to psychological analysis or, rather, to rendering the 
multiple aspects of the heart. The examples chosen to illustrate and elucidate 
this technique are but a sampling of the many to be found in each of Mari- 
vaux’s plays, novels, and essays. 

In his first successful comedy, Arlequin poli par l'amour, Arlequin, naively 
unconscious of his purposes, loves Silvia on first sight without being able to 
express his feelings while the Fée, with her armament of intelligence and 
power, her wand and her prime minister, discurses all too well on her love 
but is unable to attract Arlequin. Ultimately she is deceived and defeated 
by him. Her illusions are clear from the start and the spectator is flattered 
to recognize Arlequin’s love long before he does himself and before the Fée 
is aware of it. The spectator is amused because he can outwit her with 
Arlequin. 

Marivaux soon becomes master in the art of writing dialogue which 
expresses different things for different persons on the stage and for the 
audience. In L'Epreuve, Angélique appeals to Frontin’s honnéteté and begs 
him to leave her; it is a burlesque scene because the gentlemanly suitor is 
a fraud, a disguised servant obeying his master’s orders to test her faith- 
fulness. Only the spectator knows Frontin’s identity. Thus the contrast 
between the meanings for bonnéteté, encompassing external politeness as well 
as the ideal of uprightness, leads to humorous paradox; it also leads to a 
new appreciation of their implications. In the conclusion to his Marivaux 
et le marivaudage (Paris, 1955), Frédéric Deloffre has admirably expressed 


1. Cf. my article in Romanic Review, Dec. 1959. 
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that this technique portrays not only sentiments but shadings of meaning 
and concise ideas. He points to Marivaux’s need to express new concepts 
in new terms. It is indicative that Marivaux’s early critics blamed him precisely 
for his neologisms, and that he defended them on several occasions, saying 
that good style requires finesse and exact definition.” 

In order to examine the method more closely, let us analyze a number of 
scenes where we find illusions and misconceptions, first among the masters, 
then among their servants, for each group illustrates a different aspect of the 
fundamental problem of human understanding. A case of thorough misjudg- 
ment can be found in the marriage project of Marianne in the novel that 
bears her name. But then, who can foresee the future? Who could have 
foretold that, after Valville’s marriage to Marianne was set, all obstacles and 
prejudices overcome, and formal promises made, a beautiful girl would faint 
and be unlaced before Valville’s very eyes. He revives her with an elixir; she 
casts significant glances and, in confusion, covers herself (R 366-67). The 
scene undoes all previous plans to the point where the novel falls into two 
separate parts and lacks unity. It also expresses Marivaux’s fundamental 
pessimism which makes us wonder how many heureux stratagèmes might be 
needed to revive and salvage love and makes us see that the happy endings 
of many plays are at best temporary solutions. Thus situations where partners 
marry and plan to live happily ever after take on paradoxical overtones. 
Marianne’s case is extreme and explicit. We can plan and analyze, we cannot 
foresee and decide the future: “Il faut avoir bien du jugement pour sentir 
que nous n’en avons point!” (T 484). 

La Double Inconstance yields other examples. Silvia and Arlequin are con- 
vinced they love each other and constantly reaffirm their intentions. Unfor- 
tunately they are poor prophets. Their strong protestations against the designs 
of the prince sound like calls to revolt but take on paradoxical meaning. 
“Une bourgeoise contente dans un petit village vaut mieux qu’une princesse 
qui pleure dans un bel appartement” (T 198) says Silvia who later is quite 
willing to accept the attractive prince. She will not weep for living in a 
beautiful apartment but rather will spurn Arlequin who dares break an appoint- 
ment with her for the sake of an excellent meal with good wine. When 
Trivelin explains Silvia’s original refusal to the prince he adds: “Cela n’est 
pas naturel” (T 200). We might well ask what is not natural. Should she 


2. Oeuvres Completes (Paris, 1781), X, 1-17; XII, 75-88. The second passage is part 
of the Réflexions au sujet de Corneille et de Racine, an address to the French 
Academy commented by F. Deloffre in Revue des Sciences Humaines LXXIV 
(1954), pp. 97-115. Here Marivaux defines his contribution as “la science du 
coeur humain.” References to follow will designate Marivaux’s Oeuvres Com- 
plètes by volume only, his Théatre and Romans in the Pléiade edition (Paris, 
1949) by “T” and “R” respectively. 
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have yielded to an unidentified suitor? It might have been more natural, 
but far less bonnéte (moral) to accept the handsome man on first sight. In 
fact, she says so to his face: “Non Seigneur, il faut qu’une honnéte femme 
aime son mari, et je ne pourrais vous aimer” (T 197). When, later, she 
retracts the last part of this statement because she is made for the prince 
just as the Silvia in Le Jeu de l'amour et du basard is made for Dorante, 
what has been said about natural affection takes on further overtones, for 
it is natural that people with such superior sensitivity should love another. 
We find a similar paradox when Trivelin, as the agent of the prince, wants 
to separate Silvia from Arlequin and tells him: “Il ne faut jamais faire du 
mal à personne” (T 204). This is hardly the appropriate maxim to accompany 
an act of alienation. In the same spirit a nobleman tells Arlequin: “Un gentil- 
homme doit être généreux” (T 249); the context is such that the statement 
serves to emphasize how frequently the principle is violated. These contra- 
dictions are carefully planned; the author is most conscious of his technique. 

In neither of the two plays just discussed could Silvia have accepted her 
lover immediately, for in the society portrayed by Marivaux the truthfulness 
of pretenders must be tested. His characters must frequently disguise them- 
selves in order to penetrate below the veneer of social behavior. They must 
be unnatural to find the natural personality of a partner. In this game of 
love, Silvia, in Le Jeu de l'amour, is justified in prolonging the suffering of 
Dorante because she can force him to declare his willingness to marry her 
even as a servant. What more beautiful triumph of love could there be? 
Does it not justify any amount of suffering? In the same spirit Dorante is 
forgiven in Les Fausses Confidences. In spite of his pretense and false protesta- 
tions, his love is sincere, or rather, his very pretense helped uncover the love 
of Araminte and is therefore justified. 

We see that there is no direct road to love for these characters; by con- 
trast, the love of servants wastes little time. In almost every play the 
contrast between servants and masters emphasizes these characteristics. There 
is an aristocracy of feeling and sensibility among the masters which explains 
why Silvia, in Le Jeu de l'amour, cannot accept Arlequin parading as Dorante, 
just as Dorante cannot accept Lisette playing the part of Silvia. Marivaux 
is careful to point to the advantages of each class. He emphasizes that there 
are fundamental qualities independent of social class. In La Dispute, he shows 
young people brought up in total isolation who soon manifest the same tenden- 
cies to self-enjoyment and flirtation as everyone else. The play may not 
be his best, but the situation is as meaningful, and no more artificial, than 
Rousseau’s Emile. No more than Rousseau does Marivaux imply that our 
civilization should be reduced to a more primitive state or that the more 
natural or direct ways of the servants are preferable to the qualms and 
detours of their masters. 
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This holds true even though there are occasions when the more genuine 
awareness of the simpler characters is needed to extricate the masters from 
difficult situations. In La Surprise de l'amour, Arlequin is barely able to 
mimic Lélio’s aversion for women, based on a disappointment. Arlequin 
cannot help exclaiming: “C’est pourtant un joli petit animal que cette femme, 
un joli petit chat.” To please his master he adds: “C’est dommage qu’il ait 
tant de griffes” (T 144). Unable to follow Lélio’s argumentation, he excuses 
himself: “Quand on n’a pas étudié, on ne voi: pas plus loin que son nez” 
(T 147). The audience realizes that Lélio cannot see the forest for the trees 
and that the proverb expresses the opposite of what it says. Arlequin sees 
further than his master and without realizing it does more than anyone else 
to set him straight. Thus the fool (quite literally since he wears a fool’s 
costume) is leading the wise! A few pages further Colombine administers 
a similar lesson to her mistress, the Comtesse, and ridicules her idea of 
keeping men and women in separate compartments like East and West (T 
154-55). In L'Ile de la raison, Blaise and Lisette do their best to help and 
save their masters from their confused egocentric ramblings. In Marivaux’s 
plays the servants go straight to the point. Jacob, the hero of Le Paysan 
parvenu, is well on the way to losing not only peasant status but also the 
psychology of servants when he outfits himself as Monsieur de la Vallée; 
he comes to partake in the mascarade of culture and privilege.* 

If servants obey their instincts more directly than their masters, food, 
money, and love can be said to summarize their interests, at least if we dis- 
count their fundamental loyalty, good nature, and sympathy. They are so 
intent on these basic drives that their statements become grotesque in their 
simplicity. Jacqueline, one of the servants in La Surprise de l'amour, com- 
pliments Pierre on courting her: “Ca me fait plaisir; mais l’honneur des filles 
empéche de parler. Aprés ¢a, ma tante disait toujours qu’un amant est 
comme un homme qui a faim; pu il a faim, et pü il a envie de manger” (T 
140). She is stating the obvious, she is funny also because she contradicts her- 
self, since girls, according to her, do not admit what she is in the process of 
expressing; she is even funnier in view of the fact that the masters in this 
play dare not admit their love; their inability is the motivating force of 
the entire plot. 

Frontin, in L'Heureux Stratagème, is somewhat more complex. He tells the 
Comtesse, intent on regaining the love of the Chevalier through his jealousy, 
that the Chevalier cannot be jealous of her affection, for he does not act 
like an unhappy person: “Le désespoir est connaissable. . . . Les désespérés 


3. Cf. the many examples of disguses in La Double Inconstance, Le Prince travesti, 
La Fausse Suivante, Le Jeu de l'amour et du hasard, L'Heureux Stratagème, Les 
Fausses Confidences, and other works. 
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s'agitent, se trémoussent, ils font du bruit, ils gesticulent; et il n’y a rien 
de tout cela” (T 945). Actually the Chevalier is most unhappy, the Comtesse 
knows it and feels confident that her plan will succeed in arousing his love. 
Frontin is fooling no one, but he tries to do so out of loyalty for his master. 
He is both funny and touching. The maxim about unhappy persons is, of 
course, inapplicable like practically all maxims uttered by the buffoons, the 
servants. 

In La Surprise de l'amour, another Frontin exclaims: “La tendresse pater- 
nelle est admirable” (T 145). He means the opposite, for Ergaste is about 
to disinherit his master, Damis. Like the first Frontin, he realizes the irony 
of the situation. Servants are never dumb in these plays. Arlequin, in the 
same play, explains Lélio’s resolve to flee all women by the maxim, “chat 
échaudé craint l’eau froide” (T 155), but, as we have seen, realizes that 
Lélio’s plan is unrealistic. Let us conclude that the use of maxims on the 
part of servants is grotesque, that proverbs are never quoted as accepted 
pearls of wisdom, but rather as trite remarks which become funny because 
they are inapplicable. Not even the servants are fooled by them, although 
they suffer from illusions like everyone. Their humor is funny but good 
natured, even if their masters occasionally become exasperated by it. We 
can understand the progressive despair of Silvia and Dorante in Le Jeu de 
l'amour at the thought of marrying such buffoons, and Silvia’s relief upon 
discovering Dorante: “Allons, j’avais grand besoin que ce fût là Dorante” 
(T 709). Arlequin’s joviality was utterly repulsive as long as he appeared 
as her destined husband. 

The methodical use of maxims and general statements in contexts where 
they do not apply shows the fundamental resistance of Marivaux to the tradi- 
tion of Descartes, to the esprit de géometrie to which he opposes, with Pascal, 
his own analysis of complex meanings, l'esprit de finesse. When we consider 
that it was Voltaire’s object, and supreme ability, to reduce complex ideas to 
simple slogans, we come to understand the gulf that separates the two men. 
It is no coincidence that, intellectual as might be his orientation and his 
humor, Marivaux never misses an opportunity to ridicule the presumptuous 
philosophes. The Philosophe in L'Ile de la raison is the only character never 
to attain reason which, for Marivaux, means the realization of human needs 
and of one’s own shortcomings. The learned Hortensius in La Seconde Sur- 
prise de l'amour, a teacher of “la morale et la philosophie, sans préjudice des 
autres sciences” would “purger l’âme de toutes les passions” (T 672) but is 
defeated as easily as the Fée in Arlequin poli par l'amour. In Le Triomphe 
de l'amour, Hermocrate and Léontine are deceived in similar ways. Marianne, 
who well deserves the appellation of a flirt, asserts: “Si on savait ce qui se 
passe dans la tête d’une coquette, Aristote ne paraitrait qu’un petit garçon” 
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(R 118). Thus, for Marivaux, philosophy, reason, and philosophes have 
parted company. His ideal of reason implies sensitivity and humility, the 
attitudes which Rosimond attains in Le Petit-Maitre corrigé, and which origin- 
ally he had spurned because “parmi les jeunes gens du bel air, il n’y a rien 
de si bourgeois que d’être raisonnable” (T 1006, cf. 1056-61). By implica- 
tion, philosophes avid for publicity are included among the fops and are 
derided. 

If sympathy and understanding are the essence not only of honnéteté, the 
attitude befitting gentlemen, but also the very meaning of reason and object 
of philosophy, the primacy of sentiment over logic is definitely established. 
As Marianne says: “Il n’y a que le sentiment qui puisse nous donner des 
nouvelles un peu sûres de nous” (R 93). Indeed, Marivaux prefers kindness 
to intelligence and comes close to feeling that they are mutually exclusive. In 
Marianne he draws two portraits of particular interest since they render his 
impressions of Mme de Lambert and Mme de Tencin. The first, pictured as 
Mme de Miran, appears as “une femme d’un esprit ordinaire, de ces esprits 
qu'on ne loue ni qu’on ne méprise” (R 251), but she has a heart of gold. 
The second, Mme Dorsin, is far more brilliant and “aimait mieux qu’on pensât 
bien de sa raison que de ses charmes” (251). Both portraits are extensive 
and kindly, but the preference for Mme de Lambert is evident. Marivaux 
adds: “Supposons la plus généreuse et la meilleure personne du monde, et 
avec cela la plus spirituelle, et l'esprit le plus délié. Je soutiens que cette 
personne ne paraîtra jamais si bonne (car il faut que je répète les mots) que 
le paraîtra une autre personne qui, avec ce même degré de bonté, n’aura 
qu'un esprit médiocre” (R 251-252). 

Thus kindness outweights logic and education. The simple intuition of 
Arlequin defeats the Fée. The naive Blaise, in L'Ile de la raison, is first to 
reach human stature because he is first to know his limitations. Frontin in 
Les Serments indiscrets explains about his master: “C’est un garçon qui a 
de lesprit; cela fait qu’il subtilise, que son cerveau travaille; et dans de 
certains embarras, sais-tu bien qu’il n'appartient qu'aux gens d'esprit de 
n'avoir pas le sens commun?” (T 872). Thus the simple status of servants 
and their direct approach to problems may well be an advantage. 

Let us note that the author hardly ever speaks for himself. Every line 
expresses the feeling or impression of a character. This is the note of good 
theater, for dramatic tension arises between the views expressed and their 
diverse interpretations. It is also indicative of a categorical opposition to 
generalization and platitude. In one of his essays Marivaux explains: “Je 
me moque des régles” (IX, 505). He implies that general rules of conduct 
are false and largely inapplicable. What then are we to do with his contra- 
dictory interpretations? We must accept them all, understand that life is 
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complexity and antithesis. Like Diderot, in Le Neveu de Rameau or in 
Jacques le fataliste, the objective is not the golden rule, the reconciliation of 
paradox, never the juste milieu, but the acceptance of irreconcilable paradox, 
with all interpretations worthy of consideration and irreducible by logical 
argument. Mutual understanding must be reached on another level. 

If there is any conclusion, it is that diverse interpretations rest on our 
inability to express our thoughts, on our basic difficulty to communicate. As 
Colombine puts it in La Surprise de l'amour: “Le chemin de tout le monde, 
quand on a affaire aux gens, c’est d’aller leur parler, mais cela n’est pas 
commode” (T 161). When at a later time, she asks Lélio whether she might 
convey his respects to her mistress, the Comtesse, Arlequin advises Lélio 
to send his greetings and best wishes: “Cela serait honnête!” Lélio, however, 
has no such inclination: “Et moi je ne suis point aujourd’hui dans le goût 
d’être honnête; je suis las de la bagatelle” (T 186). He may be amusing, 
but touches on that bagatelle, that little thing which happens to be the key 
to human relations, the willingness to communicate and to understand. Mari- 
vaux touches here on a key theme of our contemporary theater and seems 
quite modern. We are concerned, as he was, about the abundance of words 
that fails to lead to communication. He would, however, never have expressed 
this “lesson” in so many words. He is convinced that literature cannot and 
should not attempt to teach and moralize. It should not preach morality, 
but analyze in the tradition of the moralistes like La Fontaine and La Roche- 
foucauld. There is no rule for overcoming passion, the irrational, and what 
separates us from another, but to accept the advice: “Réfléchissez sur vos 
folies pour en guérir” (T 508) and this principle, contained in the advice 
of the wise islanders of L'Ile de la raison to the shipwrecked Europeans, be- 
comes the very justification of the author’s literary enterprise. What better 
contribution could he make than portray life and stimulate reflection. At 
that, he takes account of the tremendous difficulty of devising an accurate 
portrayal: “Le détailler c’est un ouvrage sans fin” (R 258). Marivaux defends 
his use of paradox, in particular humorous paradox, since literature must 
entertain and amuse, but, above all, he stands for l'esprit de finesse, and 
wants to present in man’s diversity the best means to initiate “la science 
du coeur humain.” 


Emory University 
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Starkie, Enid, From Gautier To ELIOT: THE INFLUENCE oF FRANCE ON ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE, 1851-1939. New York: The Humanities Press; London: Hutchinson, 1960, pp. 
236. $4.50. 


The student of recent English and French literature is often so bewildered by the 
“foisonnement de bouquins” which professors expect him to know about, that a well- 
informed guide like the present one will be extremely welcome. Though designed mainly 
for students of English literature, it will prove of great assistance to those who spe- 
cialise in French. Both will realise more vividly than before how the rapid succession 
of new, or revolutionary, theories and examples produced in France after the 1840's 
met with notable responses in Great Britain and Ireland: not, at their best, imitations, 
but adaptations in harmony with the genius of the peoples in question. Thus the 
influence of the school of Art for Art’s sake, of the Realists, of the Symbolists and 
of Proust can all be marked with some degree of precision and are all significant. 


The immense prestige enjoyed by French letters after about 1850 followed a period 
of comparative neglect and even, on the part of certain critics, of contempt. The 
Napoleonic wars had had much to do with this. The fame of German literature and 
of the German historians also contributed. It is true that, during the temporary 
eclipse of French cultural influence, voices were raised in its favor, especially after 
1830, and Miss Starkie might, I think, have noted more instances than she has. Words- 
worth, for example, was very impervious to German influence, and Arnold playfully 
reproached him with being prejudiced against Goethe without having even read him. 
Scott, who was well versed in recent German writing, read French historians and 
preferred France as the scene of two of his best novels. H. F. Carey revealed Ronsard 
and other Renaissance poets to English readers between 1821 and 1824—before Sainte- 
Beuve revealed them to the French—and he did it more boldly. Thackeray poured 
ridicule on French drama, classical and romantic, as Miss Starkie recalls (p. 20); 
but as he says himself, he had been temporarily intoxicated by the latter and was 
ashamed of it. He had been an art student in Paris, and in his ballad of Bouilla- 
baisse he recalls his Paris days with a nostalgia that reveals the sentimental romantic 
he was usually so clever in concealing. The truth is that Thackeray’s attitude to 
France was not consistent. The career of his most brilliant heroine, herself half French, 
seems to have been modelled on that of Napoleon. She fights her way upward, she 
wins her victories, she imposes herself on society, she mects her Waterloo, she ends 
her days in dignified retirement—such at least is the argument of my colleague, Dr. 
Hollingsworth. The ship that brought the young Thackeray to England had put in at 
St. Helena, and the memory had remained with him. Napoleon, in fact, had had 


many more whole-hearted admirers, particularly among the nobility and among cultured 
women. 


But the attitude of well-informed persons was one thing; that of the crowd another. 
The majority of people, when they were not indifferent, seems to have regarded the 
French as immoral or worse; many of the critics shared their view; and, as Miss Starkie 
points out, Dr. Arnold and his son Matthew were the only great voices raised in favour 
of France and French culture, and they were to prove effective and decisive. 
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One can hardly in a few words do justice to this informative work. It was given 
to Flaubert, Gautier, Baudelaire, Huysmans and Maeterlinck to be, not always greater 
than their English compeers, but in advance of them. They were the professors. And 
Miss Starkie’s presentation of these and other great innovators is remarkably lucid and 
helpful. She draws useful distinctions between the various adepts of Art for Art's 
sake in France, and those in Great Britain. If Baudelaire’s conception of poetry was 
so different from Gautier’s, the invention of photography perhaps had something to 
do with it (p. 34). Ah! qui nous dira les torts de la photographie? Whether Mallarmé 
(pp. 91-95) was as original as is usually imagined, one doubts. I have shown else- 
where that he drew essential, if not fundamental, ideas from Alice in Wonderland. 
But notions which for Lewis Carroll were matter of sport and fantasy, fitted for 
Mallarmé into a solemn doctrine of poetics. 

It was, I think, from the time of Pater to that of Conrad, rather than during the 
entre-deux-guerres, that French influence on English literature was most fruitful and 
viable. Galsworthy had learned something from Maupassant as well as from Flaubert; 
and in studying the successive generations of a representative family (an idea of 
Zola’s), he succeeded where Zola failed. Galsworthy deserves more notice in this 
connection than is here (p. 180) given him. But such caveats are no more than foot- 
notes to a work from which all readers should profit. The author’s study of poetry, 
fiction and drama during the entre-deux-guerres (see pp. 166-210) is particularly valu- 
able. And one may warmly endorse the observations that conclude the book. A 
close political and cultural association between France and Great Britain seems indeed 
essential for the future of the world. 

A. Lytton SELLS 
Indiana University 


Durry, Marie-Jeanne, A Propos DE Marivaux. Paris: Société d’Edition d’Enseignement 
Supérieur, 1960, pp. 148. 4.50 NF. 


The studies comprising this volume, for the most part revised and expanded versions 
of earlier but long out-of-print publications, are among the most valuable contributions 
to recent scholarship and criticism devoted to Marivaux. 

The first part, “Quelques nouveautés sur Marivaux,” originally published in 1939, is 
biographical in nature. Mme Durry has brought to light through patient research a 
wealth of material dispelling not a little of the mystery shrouding the personal life of 
Marivaux for whom she herself many years ago coined the now much used phrase 
“cet inconnu.” She has located Marivaux’s marriage contract, his annuity settlement, 
property inventory made after his death, as well as documents pertaining to his registra- 
tion at the Law School of the University of Paris and to his daughter’s life in the 
Abbaye du Trésor. A creative scholar not content merely to reproduce the data she 
has gathered, Mme Durry has reconstructed around them in interesting detail aspects 
of Marivaux’s life based for the first time on authentic material. 

The other chapters of the book are devoted to Marivaux’s writing. “Le Biblioquet 
retrouvé” discusses the rediscovery of a short piece believed to be lost even as late as 
1937. “Les distinctions du sentiment ou les drames du mariage,” originally appearing 
in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Feb., 1935, delicately suggests, even before Edmond 
Jaloux (Tableau de la littérature française de Corneille a Chénier, 1939), that “mari- 
vaudage” consists not mercly of verbal accrostics but also of a true sensuousness, or 
as her concluding question aptly puts it, “Les graces de l'esprit servent-elles à dissi- 
muler la hate des corps?” 
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The only hitherto unpublished portion of the book is “De deux historiettes de 
Marivaux” (Chapter IV), in which Mme Durry, wisely refraining from pushing her 
point too far, calls attention to similarities between two stories published by other 
writers in the Mercure and portions of La Vie de Marianne. The first, “Les deux 
anglais,” which appeared in 1718, contains a scene echoed somewhat by Marivaux in 
the famous church scene which reveals the delicately feminine coquetishness of his 
heroine. The other, “L’histoire de Mme Cathos,” of 1719, is somewhat analagous to the 
situation of the young Marianne, ward of a launderess, who makes the acquaintance 
of a handsome young nobleman as the result of a carriage accident. 


The last chapter offers a fine analysis of Le Paysan parvenu, which Mme Durry 
believes to be Marivaux’s masterpiece. 


The Appendix is a reprint of “A Propos d’un Perroquet,” and reveals how incom- 
plete the “Lettre à une dame sur la perte d’un perroquet” was as published in the 
so-called complete editions by Duchesne and Duviquet. 

Finally, the book contains photographic reproductions of Marivaux’s registration at 
the Law School of the University of Paris, his will and, of particular interest since it 
has recently been demolished, the house in which he died, 81 rue de Richelieu. 


Ropert G. MARSHALL 
Wells College 


Sonnenfeld, Albert. L'OEUVRE Poetigue DE TRISTAN CorslERE. Princeton and 
Paris: Publications du Département de langues romanes de l’Université de Princeton 
et Presses Universitaires de France, 1960, pp. 224. 9 NF. 

L'analyse que nous présente M. Sonnenfeld est psychologique plus que littéraire. 
C'est une étude solide, qui ne manque pas de pénétration ni de subtilité et qui est le 
résultat de recherches considérables, un portrait souvent excellent que le critique 
dégage de deux biographies: une biographie “intérieure,” c’est la vie vécue par le poète, 
et une biographie ‘spirituelle, hors du temps,” c’est la vie de Corbière telle qu’elle est 
révélée par les Amours jaunes. A part les trois derniers chapitres sur Corbière et la 
tradition littéraire, Corbiére l'innovateur poétique et Corbiére le précurseur, on 
peut se demander en quoi cette étude aurait été différente s'il s'était agi d’un 
prosateur. Il y a une façon de simplifier qui aboutit à une déformation, une 
façon de raconter une vie qui la diminue, une façon d’assagir une oeuvre qui finit 
par nous en donner une idée fausse. Cette âpreté de Corbière, cette ferveur qu'il a 
mise à ne pas être lyrique tout en produisant une oeuvre d’un lyrisme tout particulier, 
cette sévérité, ce ricanement, cette dureté vis-à-vis de lui-même et du monde, cette 
manière qu’il a de narguer pour ne pas avoir l’air de pleurer, cette bravade dissimulant 
toutes les tendresses possibles, ce style nerveux, haché, cinglant, tout cela nous semble 
être mis au second plan et être remplacé par une paraphrase qui nous éloigne plutôt du 
climat de Corbière, de ce qui fait vraiment son génie. Puisque, pour Corbière la poésie 
est un masque et le seul moyen qu'il ait trouvé de se révéler tout en se dissimulant, la 
critique a-t-elle le droit de nier ce masque, de remplacer le mystère—que la poète a 
voulu toujours présent dans sa poésie—par une trop facile clarté? 

Cette façon de considérer la poésie comme si c'était de la prose se trahit dans 
toute l'étude par des termes qui n’appartiennent pas à une “oeuvre poétique”: 
Corbière, dans les Amours jaunes, ‘‘décrit” son amour, “décrit” son exil dans la ville, 
“décrit” les prostituées; il “raconte” une histoire; il “fait vivre ses idées dans une 
strophe de huit vers”; certains poèmes ‘expriment la conception que se fait Corbière 
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du poète”; d’autres “renferment l'opinion du poète sur les Parnassiens et les Roman- 
tiques.” De plus, peut-on-vraiment parler de “chapitres” dans les Amours jaunes? 

Quand M. Sonnenfeld parle de la naïveté enfantine “qui est un des éléments 
fondamentaux de la vision de l’Armor dans le Amours jaunes,” la naïveté n'est-elle 
pas plutôt du côté du critique? Valéry ne nous dit-il pas qu’ il est “impossible à 
un vrai poète d’être naïf”? Si les poèmes de Corbiére ont un air naïf, c’est toujours 
d'un naïf étudié, voulu, encouragé par l'artiste qu'il était. Trouver de la naïveté 
dans la Rapsode foraine, par exemple, c’est ne pas voir la part de création qui est 
entrée dans l'évocation d’un monde, d’une foi que Corbière regardait certes avec une 
certaine sympathie, avec un certain amour peut-être, mais toujours avec la lucidité du 
spectateur, du poète qui mime la simplicité beaucoup plus qu'il n’exprime la sienne. 
Et par là, il ressemblerait à Villon à qui il a si souvent été comparé, au Villon de la 
“Ballade pour prier Notre Dame.” N'est-ce pas simplifier les problèmes que de dire 
que Villon et Corbière, dans ces poèmes, “s'efforcent de retrouver la foi simple de 
leur enfance’’? 

M. Alexandre Arnoux, l’auteur d’une aimable préface à cet ouvrage, félicite notre 
“pieux et savant étranger” de la langue qu’il manie “avec beaucoup d’aisance et de 
tact.” Je suppose que ce compliment s’adressait plutôt à M. Bruno Vercier qui, comme 
nous le dit M. Sonnenfeld dans son Avant-propos, “a entrepris la traduction de cet 
ouvrage.” I] aurait été prudent de nous avertir plus ouvertement qu'il s’agissait d’une 
traduction, ce qui aurait atténué notre étonnement devant des tournures de ce genre: 
“En raison de l'absence totale de sens des affaires de l’auteur,” “une sensation 
d’étouffement baudelairienne” pour ne citer que quelques maladresses. 


Nous ne partageons aussi que partiellement l'opinion de M. Arnoux qui voit dans 
l'étude de M. Sonnenfeld “un monument . . . à peu près définitif” auquel il ne pense 
pas que “l'avenir puisse ajouter grand-chose, sauf quelques compléments de détail.” 
Au contraire, nous pensons que l'ouvrage de M. Sonnenfeld est une étape dans les 
études sur Corbière; c’est une analyse souvent brillante mais qui ne peut que préparer 
une autre étude qui serait vraiment selon le coeur et l’art de ce poète difficile, au 
génie farouche, et qui n’aurait sans doute pas approuvé la façon conventionnelle dont 
on l’aborde trop souvent. 


ALFRED GLAUSER 
University of Wisconsin 
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